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There’s a food that is just jammed full of energy. A food that makes 
firm muscles and strong bodies—that assures calm nerves and sweet 
sleep. A food that’s as rich and nutritious and deeply satisfying as 
the finest porterhouse steak—yet always pure, sweet, and free from 
bacterial deterioration. 

Try this wonderful food—the big thin-shell pecan that comes from 
sunny Georgia—and you'll realize that here is the meat that meets 
the approval of all dietitians. The meat that keeps the doctor away. 
The meat that makes sturdy men full of energy, and fair, healthy women. 


The Nut of Nutriment 

the paper-shell pecan—is a wonderful addition to the dietary of any 
home. There are so many deliciously good things to eat that you can 
make with pecans that we can’t even begin to mention them all here. 
Dietitians, chefs, confectioners, all find that these rich, meaty kernels 
of the big pecan are growing in favor because they add an exquisite, 
satisfying, wholesome body and flavor to many things—they are health- 
ful and easily digested. They combine a concentrated food wherein 
the best nutritive elements are evenly combined, where the entire nut 
meat is consumed in the digestive process. 


A PECAN GROVE IN THE SOUTHLAND 
WAITS FOR YOU 


Suppose you could own a whole orchard of these wonderful big 
pecans and have a large crop of them each year—without any trouble 
or worry, or any scientific knowledge of pecan culture on your part— 
all on an easy, new and wonderful Income-Producing Plan? 

That would interest you—-surely ! 

You can become a member of a thriving pecan-growing community 
of people who have happily and wisely determined to build an income 
for the future on a basis about which there is no uncertainty. 

Among these people are bankers, business men, professional men and 
women, office people, men in many trades, farmers—in fact, all those 
far-seeing, live people who wish to conserve their means and make 
every dollar count—who want something sound and yet profitable, 
something that will keep on growing—who believe in getting the full 
earning power out of their money—who are planning their futures 
now, and taking advantage of this company’s wonderful Small- 
Payment Savings Plan that points the way to pecan profits for a hun- 
dred years ! 


“THE JEWEL BOXES OF DAME NATURE” 


a new and fascinating book—tells all about this wonderful co-operative oppor- 
tunity. This pictorial masterpiece, describing this wonderful pecan-growing com- 
munity of the Southland—sent to you free, without obligation. It opens the door 
to a newer and happier phase of life! It explains how you can have a cozy home 
amid your pecan trees if you want it. It tells how you can have an abundant 
supply of these delicious pecans for your family, your friends, and even enough 
to market at good prices. 


No obligation on your part—Just mail the Coupon Now 


KEYSTONE 


MANHEIM LANCASTER CO., PA. 


Reference, Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. 


FOR YOUR FUTURE’S SAKE MAIL THIS COUPON 
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1 ELAM G. HESS, President ! 

: Keystone Pecan Co., Box 422, Mankeim, Pa. ® 

1 Without obligation, mail me your illustrated book entitled, “THE : 

| JEWEL BOXES OF DAME NATURE.” : 

ON eared aiadidelen ei cg ac bse aieeen : “Trees grow 
sae tar ' while we sleep 
fA ED onan onesie hetnGauinciu~e sb ewhisceuuwen ese sew aueeeeeenenien ! and add to our wealth 
ee, TTT eT a WIT... sicucssnesiamenenl ; by night and by day. 
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By R. D. ForsBes 


it can be chilly sometimes—when I swung off the gage car for Nameless Town. 





less. 

the train had stopped 

for several minutes, “ge Sa o SAD . KR Se | 
; ¥ a R n Pe 5. 


while a dozen or more 


traveling men, prosper- 
ous-looking mill-folk, 
and here and there a 
farmer, left the train 
and pushed their way 
through the small 
crowd on the platform, 
only to have their 





places in the coach 
taken by about the 
same number of new 





travelers. After the 
steady rumbleof 
swiftly turning wheels 
and the rush of soft 
night air past the open 
window, I had had for 
an instant a strangely 
metropolitan feeling. 
Here one was in the 
midst of a laughing, 


welcomes and _fare- 
wells; lights blazed 
along more than one 
street, echoing to the 
fall of many feet; and 
in the distance there 
was the whir of ma- 
chinery, the sharp es- 





cape of steam, and the 
creak that is made by THE PINEY WOODS PASS 


While you read this article the piney woods are cashing in one hundred acres of 
orld } ke beautiful timber. During the last decade thirty million acres of southern forests 
world — the _ bull-chain have been cut, almost one-half of which has passed into the waste-land category. 


that hour after hour 


just one thing in the 


>) 





The Passing of the Piney Woods 


T was a chilly day in December—even in the South package or two were all that had come out of the bag- 


I picked up my grips 


train at a little Southern town that shall be name- and turned to catch a taxi to the hotel. There was no 
The last time I had come through Nameless Town taxi. ‘Where's the best hotel in town, friend?” The 


baggageman, trundling 
a lightly loaded truck 
past me, jerked his 
head in the direction 
of the large frame 
building across the 
street. 

Thoughtfully I fol- 
lowed the curt instruc- 
tion and was soon en- 
tering the lobby. I 
turned to the desk to 
register. There was 
neither register on the 
desk nor smiling pro- 
prietor behind it to 
whom I might make 
known my wants. The 
room was utterly de- 
serted. In fact, so 
seemed the entire build- 
ing. It was only when 
I had listened carefully 
that I heard the sound 
of conversation at the 
opposite end of a long 
corridor. Down the 
corridor I went and 
tapped on the door be- 
yond which were the 
voices. They stopped, 
and when the door was 
opened by a_ rather 
seedy-looking man, evi- 
dently just risen from 
his meal, there was ob- 
vious surprise on his 
face. 


lifts the logs in ponderous procession to the log deck “Can you let me have a room to change my clothes 

of the modern sawmill. in?” I asked him. The man exchanged glances and a 
All this came vividly back to me as I watched my low word or two with his wife, while the children of the 

train pull out on this new day. It had not stopped long. family stopped eating and gazed at me round-eyed. 

A small roll of city papers, a basket of bread, and a “Reckon we got room, all right,” he said. “Where’s 
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THE OLD PINEY WOODS OF THE SOUTH 
“One must look upward to old trees!’’ sings Mary Brent Whiteside. Worthy 
of song and reverence indeed are these beautiful columns of the forest temple. 
But they must pass, for you and I need homes. But mark you well the manner of 
their passing. 











ay 


your bags? I'll show you the way.” 

tle led the way upstairs without even of- 
fering to relieve me of the suitcase that 
banged alternately against my shins and 
the balustrade. Another long corridor, as 
chilly as the grave. As we passed door after 
door, standing ajar, I saw dismantled furni- 
ture covered with dust. The room at which 
we finally stopped was little better than the 
rest, except that there was a bowl and a water 
pitcher on the washstand, and a mattress, al- 
though no linen, on the bed. 

“Make yourself at home,” said my guide. 
But when I asked if he could give me dinner 
he shook his head and told me that there was 
a restaurant “uptown.” 

THe Parstep Arr OF NAMELESS TOWN 

Uptown I went, when I had gotten into a 
flannel shirt and some high boots. I went un- 
washed, for there had been only cobwebs in 
the water pitcher and not a towel in sight. 
As I walked I eyed the stores curiously. The 
big plate-glass windows of the “company 
store” were boarded up. The news-stand still 
bore the advertisements of the metropolitan 
dailies, but plainly not a paper had been sold 
over its counter in months. Dust whirled in 
little eddies around the billboard of the mov- 
ing-picture theater, and drearily flapped the 
fading poster of a long-departed Chautauqua. 
On the barred door of the town bank was a 
laconic sign—‘Closed.”. The wooden hand 
that pointed up the adjacent stairway to the 
Chamber of Commerce looked strangely pal- 
sied and lifeless. <A little farther on was the 
village drug-store. It was more or less com- 
pletely converted into a garage. The “gen- 
eral merchandise” emporia at the next corner 
announced closing-out sales, and their jumbled 
stocks looked in need of such disposition. 

By this time depression had settled upon me, 
and when I finally reached the promised res- 
taurant I was in no mood to argue over the 
lack of “Fresh oysters received daily,” “T- 
bone steaks,” “Shrimp, all styles,” and other 
delicacies listed on the dingy sign over the long 
mirror. 

“Well, if ham and eggs are all you've got, 
shoot ‘em to me,” said I. When they arrived 
[ thought it opportune to ask some questions. 
With the answers came enlightenment. 

No wonder the hotel was empty, the bank 
closed, the stores out of business; for on the 
other side of the railroad, down by the wide 
pond that once had held beautiful, fine-grained 
logs of Louisiana longleaf pine, the big saw- 
mill that for twenty years had been the pulsing 
heart of what was now Nameless Town was 
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already sagging on its foundations, its boilers dead, the 
deck stripped of all removable machinery. A few ragged 
piles of graying lumber were huddled here and there along 
the dolly-ways in the yard where for years lumber had been 
stacked by the million feet, waiting to be sent into thirty 
states and half the countries of the world. 

The mill had “sawed out’—had cut its last log six 
months before. Within the town, grass was beginning to 
grow in the middle of every street, and broken window 
lights bespoke deserted houses. A discouraged principal 


and two teachers taught shrunken classes in the big school 
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he end of the tram lines and in the 
t-over lands were dotted here and 
trees of the original stand, which, 


Farther out, near 
earlier cuttings, th 
there with the smallet 
in spite of fire, cyclones, and all the enemies of our south- 
ern forests, still held up sturdy heads in promise of a 
future generation of pine trees, if mankind would only 
give them a chance. As it was, the relentless sweep of 
annual fires had kept those acres as bare as the day they 
were logged. 

Now I do not tell this tale, by way of introduction to a 


brief description of the passing of the pineries of the 





A NIGHT SCENE AT A SOUTHERN PINE MILL TOWN 


When the last whistle blows at a large southern sawmill, announcing that the piney woods within its 
If the yearly production of southern pine declines to eight billion feet, as predicted, nearly a quarter of 
an amount sufficient to build a quarter of a million homes—will be lost annually to the southern railroads. 


town forthwith goes upon the rocks. 
a million carloads of lumber freight 


building, and such of the older boys and girls as were left 
took the train daily for the nearest high school, fifteen 
miles away. 


THE ONE PRroMIsE oF A FUTURE GENERATION 


That afternoon I explored on foot some of the cut- 
over lands that stretched wearily away from the rusting 
rails of the main-line tram. Those nearest the mill, which 
had been cut last or had been gone over a second time 
during the recent era of high prices, were desolate indeed. 
The 


extraordinary demand for every available stick of timber 


Not a living pine tree remained on acre after acre. 


for “reconstruction” after the war, the pitiless system of 
taxing annually every board foot in standing trees, and 
the sweep of slash fires had done their work. 


radius have passed, the average mill 


south, in order to be sensational. Alas, even if I wished 
to, I could hardly move the readers of AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY with a description which long since became a com- 
monplace to the thoughtful students of our forest in- 
dustries!} There will be scant material in the columns 
which follow for the salesman of West Coast lumber to 
quote in his next interview with the retailer in New York, 
Chicago, or any other great industrial center where south- 
ern pine and Douglas fir are in competition. I tell of 
Nameless Town merely because in the lonely streets of 
that vanishing community and in the bleak stretches of 
stump land which surround it I read a lesson which no 
statistics of 
hints of future inroads of substitutes for lumber can ever 


southern pine stumpage still available or 


efface. 











“THry SHALL Not Pass” 


Neither I, nor any other man, knows when the piney 
woods of the south—I mean now even the virgin piney 
woods—will pass utterly. If we accept as correct the 
estimates made three vears ago by a powerful association 
of southern manufacturers, we had in the piney woods 
on July 1, 1919, two hundred and sixty billion board feet 
of standing timber, virgin and second-growth. That is a 
supply which ought to last not less than twenty years at 
present rates of consumption. Further, no one will deny 
that there are pine mills now existent in the south which 
have before them operations which will last fifteen, 
twenty, even twenty-five vears, on virgin stumpage alone. 
Again, Government estimates in 1920 placed the area of 
virgin pine timber from Virginia to Texas and up to 
southern Missouri at as vast a figure as twenty-three 
million acres, or an area a fifth greater than that of 
South Carolina. Added to that, as potential sources of 
merchantable second-growth, although often in light 
stand, the Forest Service says we have in the south about 
sixty million acres of land coming back to pine after past 


cuttings. 
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Let us grant all of these statements. Let us accept 
them, and let the forest conservationists of the south be 
eternally thankful that we can find in them some hope 
that, regionally speaking, we have not come too late, and 
that, not lightly, we may appropriate to our use in re- 
ferring to the piney woods of the south an immortal 
phrase: ‘They shall not pass! But in our gratitude to 
the blind chance that has given us this hope, let us not 
blunder along in the incredible folly of thinking that we 
have in the piney woods no problem crying insistently for 
solution, no work to do to save vast areas from desolation 


and hopelessness. Remember Nameless Town. 


Sawpust MONUMENTS, UNWRITTEN EPITAPHS 


The plain truth of the matter is that in county after 
county, in state after state of the south, the piney woods 
are not passing, but have passed. Their villages are 
Nameless Towns, their monuments huge piles of saw- 
dust, their unwritten epitaph: “The mill cut out!’ Lo- 
cally, the catastrophe has already arrived of a vanished 
industry, unreplaced by any new industries remotely ade- 


quate to redeem the situation. 














THE DESPOILER OF THE FOREST 


The ungainly-looking machine is one type of the much-maligned steam skidder, the enemy of young timber. 
them by main force and awkwardness to the landings, giving no quarter to the young trees which chance to be in their path. 


It picks up outlying logs and drags 
The scene here 


shown gives a glimpse of the destruction brought by lumbering with steam skidders. 
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Nowhere is natural reforestation easier than in the southern pineries. 


HOW THE PINES COME BACK 


The seeds of the pines are light and easily wind-borne. No special seed 


bed is necessary. On the extreme right is the trunk of the ‘‘mother’’ pine to the saplings below. To the left is second-growth nearly ready 
for the sawmill. 


To understand the situation with regard to the pine 
lands of the South, it is necessary to know something of 
the history of the southern lumber industry. Two main 
facts stand out: First, that the early exploitation of the 
pineries began on a large scale on the Atlantic coast and 
has progressed slowly westward; second, that the broad 
strip of longleaf pine forest bordering the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts has, as a whole, been logged at a later date 
than the shortleaf and loblolly pine lands farther inland. 
To both these statements there have, of course, been ex- 
ceptions, for water transport was early taken advantage 
of, in the west as in the east, to bring out the cream of 
many pine stands bordering the larger streams near the 
coast. 

The result of the slow progress of the pine industry 
southward and westward through the Coastal Plain has 
been to create very diverse conditions in the resultant 
cut-over lands. To the north, in south-side Virginia and 
in the piney woods of what is now the Tar-heel State in 
name only, the early cutting of the bulk of the virgin 
timber was followed by a splendid second-growth of 
shortleaf and loblolly pine, and in many places this was 
succeeded by a third or even a fourth growth. 

When lumber was cheap and before the day of the 


steam skidder, there never was any dearth of small trees 
left on the land after logging. 


Such small trees did not 


pay to cut, and logging with animals did not break many 
down. Subsequently these trees bore abundant seed, and 
except for long-leaf pine, whose large seed the razor-back 
hog devoured and whose seedlings the hogs uprooted by 
the millions for their juicy tap roots, reforestation was 
swift and complete. Agriculture on the better land of the 
pine belt did not lag far behind the forest industries, and 
farms, settlements, and roads kept such fires as started 


from sweeping large areas. 
Tuer Brack ScourRGE OF THE PINEY Woops 


How different the conditions in the western portion of 
the piney woods region today, and in those areas of the 
central portion where railroads have been of compara- 
tively recent development! Here the virgin timber is 
being cut under market conditions which in the minds of 
most operators justify cutting down to eight or nine 
inches on the stump. Here, in one state at least, a few 
scattered trees per acre are assessed at $8 a thousand 
and taxed at rates up to forty and even sixty mills. The 
tendency in every state is to raise the assessments on all 
forested and cut-over land. Here the ax and saw long 
since gained a hopeless lead over the plow, and fires may 
and do run for miles unhindered by the works of man. 
(Louisiana and Texas now have fire-protective systems, 
however. ) 
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The steam skidder takes its steady toll of standing poles 
and saplings. Fifty years of indiscriminate burning, 
which evolved gradually out of the careful and sparing 
use of fire indulged in by the Indians and the early white 
settlers, here blacken the piney woods year after year. 
The result is not hard to imagine. Few or no trees are 
left to reseed the ground (pioneering Louisiana insists 
under the law on one eight-inch seed tree per acre), and 
the few are promptly 
roasted in the ensuing fires 
in the heavy slash. 

It is safe to say that to- 
day three-quarters of a 
million acres of pine land, 
chiefly in the Gulf Coast 
States, are annually 
stripped so clean and then 
burned so thoroughly as to 
be incapable of satisfactory 
natural reforestation 
half a century. 
Some wide areas of it will 
undoubtedly take more than 
a century to reforest natu- 
rally, even with fire protec- 
tion. Moreover, some of 
the second-growth stands 
that followed early cutting 
in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and northern Florida will 


within 


never reach a_ sawmill, 
owing to destructive tur- 
pentining at an early stage. 

For example, Georgia 
jumped her output of tur- 
pentine from 74,000 bar- 
rels in 1919-20 to 171,000 
in 1920-21. She did it by 
entering her 
small second-growth. An 
investigator the 
Southern Forest Experi- 


stands of 


from 
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output of southern pine. Any one who confines his trav- 
els in the pine lands to the recent longleaf cuttings in 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas will conclude 
that when the virgin timber is gone the piney woods will 
have shot their bow once and for all. 

On the other hand, the traveler through the shortleaf 
pine second-growth to be found further inland in those 
states, and in the beautiful young forests of lusty slash 
and longleaf pines in north 
Florida, — southeastern 
Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina, may draw an equally 
erroneous 
timber is everywhere re- 
newing itself in the south- 
ern pineries. The truth 
lies between these extremes. 

If it were sure to lie be- 
tween them always, the 
plight of the piney woods 
would not be so desperate. 
For example, I have al- 
ready quoted the Forest 
Service estimate that in 
1920 there were sixty-odd 
million acres of cut-over 
pine lands in the south 
which had reproduced to 
some kind of second- 
growth. Roughly, half of 
this is already merchant- 
able, and lumbering is now 
going on in parts of it. 
Having in mind these state- 
ments of the Government, 
which were borne out by its 
own investigators, _ the 
largest association of pine 
manufacturers in the south 
not long ago issued a press 
notice to the effect that an 
annual output of southern 


conclusion that 





ment Station combed 


Georgia and South Caro- 


lina for unbled stands of 


picture the “‘scrape”’ 


second-growth longleaf 
1921. 
per cent of all timber above 8 


and slash pine in 
He estimated that 75 
inches in diameter had been bled. Heavy bleeding in 
small timber is fatal to a large proportion of the trees, 
while those that survive fall easy victims to fire when the 
orchards are abandoned. Such stands will never survive 
to reach a sawmill. 


SoME Wronc CONCLUSIONS 


It is these wide differences in conditions attending log- 
ging and subsequent to it that can easily lead casual ob- 
servers into misjudging the prospects for a continued 


BLEEDERS OF THE PINES 


It is a common practice in the South to turpentine pine timber for 
several years in advance of cutting the trees for lumber. 
or hardened resin is being removed from the 
searified face at the end of the season’s operations. 


pine amounting to six or 
eight billion feet 
could be counted upon in- 
definitely. To this  state- 


board 


In this 


ment no forester will take 
exception, if it is made with one proviso. Many of us, in 
fact, would be willing to predict a sustained cut for the 
next century of at least twice that volume, with the same 
proviso. Provided we practice forestry in the piney woods 
of the south, southern pine can, with a lapse of only 
a few years following the exhaustion of the important 
virgin stands, maintain and even increase its ascendency 
in the lumber markets of America and the world. 
But, unless we do practice forestry in the south, noth- 
ing could be more fatuous than to say that a seven or 


[Continued on page 185] 






































“How the Forest Builds Better Boys” 


E all know that the woods, and the great out- 
doors, has an appeal to every man, woman, and 
Its silent splendor is felt by all who 


child. 


come under its influence. 


the effect which 
living out un- 
der the stars, 
close to nature, 
has especially 
upon the grow- 
ing boy and 
girl, Such a 
mode of living 
is a_ tremen- 
dous factor in 
developing up- 
rightness, 
truthfulness, 
and  four- 
squareness, 
along with 
other virtues. 
No boy, tramp- 





But few of us stop to analyze 


of natural beauty. 


By LitL1AN EWERTSON 











A HIGH BALL 






lessly discarded may mean the destruction of great spaces 
Too much has been said on this sub- 
ject, education has been sufficiently developed along this 
line, to permit of any average boy heedlessly doing what 


he knows to be 
wrong. 

The more 
progressive ed- 
ucational insti- 
tutions, how- 
ever, are doing 
more to edu- 
cate the coming 
generation to 
love the great 
outdoors. They 
are embarking 
on new plans 
for broadening 
this  instruc- 
tion, so that a 
greater num- 
ber may learn 


A thrilling moment in a game of volley-ball at Camp Roosevelt. This is one of the most popular outdoor 


sports at the camp, run for “building better boys.” of the benefits 


which accrue 


ing through 
the woods, 
cares to swear when only the sound of his own miscon- from living in this wholesome manner. 
duct echoes through the silence of the woods. No boy The Chicago public-school system has inaugurated the 
will wish to smoke, out where the green things of nature most unique plan for this instruction in the development 


grow, when a lighted match or a finished cigarette care- of Camp Roosevelt, the national summer educational- 





Building a road into camp. 


Just the same as road-builders do. 
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CHANGING A TRAIL INTO AN AUTO ROAD 


Rock bottom and surfaced with good binding material 


from a near-by gravel pit. 
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training encampment for boys. 


under the auspices of the Chicago 


the United States Government lending assistance by de- 


tailing officers 
and lending 
equipment. 
Chicago school 
teachers are 
behind this 
movement, and 
the conduct of 
the summer 
school in con- 
nection with 
the camp is 
very largely in 
the hands of 
these teachers. 

While the 
camp is main- 
tained under 
the auspices of 
the Chicago 
school system, 
it is an no 
sense of the 
word a local 
institution. 
Boys are at- 


tracted from 


all over the United States. 
twenty States were represented among the more than 








This camp is operated 
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public-school system, camps. 


seven hundred boys who attended the 


Boys often as young as nine attend 
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BUILDING STURDY BODIES THE MILITARY WAY 


Under the direction of 


During 





Major F. L. 


Beals, U. 


famous all over the country. 


the summer of 1922. 


z ~— . Oe 





CONVERTI 


NG FOREST WASTE INTO BEAUTY AND U 


S. A., who founded the camp in 1919, seven hundred to a 


thousand boys congregate for the thorough training in better citizenship for which the camp has become 


SEFULNESS 


various training 


the camp, and, 
through the 
training in 
woodcraft, 
campcraft, and 
scoutcraft, de- 
velop a love 
for outdoor 
things that will 
stay with them 
all through 
life. To 
a_ hatchet 
knife and go 


take 
and 


into the deep 
woods, there, 
under the care- 
ful supervision 
of nature study 
experts, to cut 
down decaying 
or other sap- 
lings and un- 
derbrush detri- 
mental to the 
healthy growth 
of surrounding 
shrubbery, to 


finish the framework of lean-tos and tepee tents, to cover 
these with boughs and leaves, furnishes a romantic in- 





When the road is finished, a rustic entrance and fence may be built of the broken and dead trees and those that are taken out in thinning, the 
poorest of trees to be selected for this purpose. 
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BUSY MAP-MAKERS 


Every boy in camp seems to enjoy the making of maps. The summer 
school at Camp Roosevelt includes all seventh and eighth grade and 
high-school subjects. 


terest to every boy which will enable him to acquire much 
useful information. It is no unusual thing to see eight 
or ten boys as busily engaged as so many beavers would 
be in cutting down timber, building bridges over ravines 
and small streams. Could anything delight the heart of 
a boy more than to take a pack containing his blanket, 
his hatchet and knife, together with his mess equipment, 
and go into the woods to spend the night. All of these 
things the Camp Roosevelters do, ever watched, guarded, 
and guided by skilled experts who add to the camp train- 
ing a fund of useful information on right outdoor living. 

This unique camp, known throughout the country as 
the “boy-builder,” was founded in 1919 by Major F. L. 
Beals, U. S. A., Professor of Military Science and Tac- 
tics and Supervisor of Physical Education in the Chicago 
public high schools. A great Olympian playground, 
where boys from all parts of the country could commingle 
and where they could receive thorough training in better 
citizenship through a well-defined course, was Major 
Beals’ ideal for many years, and in the establishment of 
Camp Roosevelt he has included all of his splendid ideas 
for making better future American citizens. Because of 
this tendency for effecting better manhood, the War De- 
partment of the U. S. Government gave to Major Beals 
splendid support in the loan of all necessary camping 
equipment, as well as the assignment of regular army 
officers and non-commissioned officers for the instruc- 
tion. The American Red Cross also assigned a staff 
of doctors and nurses to look after the health and sanita- 
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tion of the camp and to give instruction in first aid and 
Red Cross. The Y. M. C. A. maintains a hut, and ten 
secretaries are on duty during the entire summer to 
supervise the welfare and comfort of the boys and to 
assist in the athletic program. 

Where from seven hundred to a thousand boys con- 
gregate from many States, and where they range in ages 
from nine to twenty, it will readily be seen that a pro- 
gram to cover so wide a range must necessarily be well 
regulated and diverse. For this reason, Major Beals 
separated the camp into three divisions, and this plan 
has been so effective that educators throughout the coun- 
try are manifesting constantly increasing interest in the 
Camp Roosevelt plan for “building better boys.’”’ The 
most popular of these divisions is the summer school, 
which includes seventh and eighth grade and all high- 
school subjects, and whose credits are accepted unre- 
servedly by educators. The R. O. T. C. or military 
division is designed primarily for boys fourteen years of 
age and over who prefer the outdoor program of health 
building, while the Junior Camp, for boys from 9 to 14, 
affords a life of romance and adventure to the youngster. 

Those of our readers who are interested in clean, 
wholesome, active, outdoor life would do well to study 
the Camp Roosevelt method of providing for boys the 
ideal vacation. It is the most progressive step for the 
development of better future American citizens. The 
camp is located on Silver Lake, near La Porte, Indiana. 














THE “TWELVE APOSTLES” 


This unusual group of beautiful beech trees at Bay Ridge, New 
York, known as the “Twelve Apostles’? (though there are only 
eleven of them), has been nominated for the Hall of Fame 
by Mrs. A. W. Parker, Vice-President of the Bay Ridge Read- 
ing Club. They are also known as the ‘Hessian Beeches,” 
because tradition has it that the Hessians camped under them 
during the Revolution. The trees lie directly in the middle 
of what is officially mapped as a street and which may be 
opened at any time. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
engineers, in planning the street, may make some provision 
by which these historic trees of old Bay Ridge may be pre- 
served. 




















WILD LIFE 


AND 


WILDFIRE 


By JAMEs OLIVER CuRWoop 








America owes a debt of gratitude to this distinguished 
author for his untiring campaign in the interest of preserv- 
ing our wild life. In this powerful story of systematic 
devastation, Mr. Curwood makes a vital contribution to 
the nation-wide protest against the slow but sure extermi- 


nation of our big game, following the destruction of our 








and have been, a breed of 
In the 


FE, Americans are, 
destroyers and of monumental egoists. 
blindness of self-conceit we have reaped, but 
we have not sown; on the treacherous sands of human 
“almightiness” we have set ourselves up on pedestals, and 
we are only now beginning to see our sins and our weak- 
My own life has been typical of millions whose 


nesses. 
Both religion and 


boyhood begun a generation ago. 
school instilled into me that I was next in place to God, 
and that all other life, from the life of trees and flowers 
to that of beasts and birds, was put on earth for my special 
benefit, and that no other life had a right to exist unless 
the human egoist saw fit to let it live. 

More than once I have been asked to give the funda- 
mental reason for my fight to preserve what remaining 
wild life and forests we still have in my native State of 
a bitter fight waged against those same ele- 





Michigan 
ments of political machinery, incompetence, and lack of 


practical intelligence which have played such deadly parts 
in the slaughter of natural resources throughout our 
country—and always my mind has swept back over the 
tragedy of the last fifteen years to find its answer. While 
my own state, where I was born and where I have lived 
for almost forty years, is in my opinion the darkest blot 
on the map of the American continent, when it comes to 
the matter of forest destruction; and while I am confident 
it will take a quarter of a century of intelligence and 
technical ability to give back to us the wild life which 
lack of conservation has lost to us in a pitiable fraction 
of that time; and while, moreover, I shall continue to wage 
war until big and broad-minded men specially fitted to 
direct the conservation machinery of a mighty state re- 
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forests under existing laws. 


place the present system of political appointments, I am 
convinced that every true conservationist should put his 
shoulder to the “national wheel” and pull for the country 
at large as well as for his local environment, if the ulti- 
mate and greater triumph is to be achieved. 

While we are slowly but surely awakening to the deadly 
error of these teachings of our youth, and while the neces- 
sity for a proper conservation of the resources which God 
gave to us in the beginning is becoming a living thought 
throughout our commonwealth, in our homes, our 
churches, and our schools, one still cannot feel himself a 
fighter in the ranks until he or she realizes the awful 
devastation of the past few years. Our youth did not 
pass through the grimmest of that tragedy, and millions 
of boys and girls now in our public schools, our conserva- 
tionists of tomorrow, must depend upon us for those 
visions of the past by which they will be guided to the 
possibilities of the future. 

For those who have not seen the great change with 
their own eyes and who have not been in a position to 
witness the tragedy of destruction, not only in a local 
environment, but in a scope covering two-thirds of a con- 
tinent, my own experience of fifteen years in the open 
spaces may be of interest, if not of actual value, in show- 
ing how swiftly the destruction of our wild life has swept 
upon us and how quickly we must now act to save it from 
utter annihilation. 

With the beginning of those fifteen years, almost the 
entire northern half of our continent was one vast breed- 
ing ground of wild life, and this in spite of the fact that 
for nearly two hundred years the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had steadily used large areas of it as their hunting and 
































trapping grounds. Fifteen years ago the buffalo were 
gone, it is true, with the exception of a few survivors 
in the Athabasca country. In those days I was employed 
by the Canadian Government as a sort of “last frontier” 
investigator and explorer, and I had unexcelled oppor- 
tunities for coming in contact with the wild life between 
Montreal and the Pacific. On every railroad then run- 
ning in western Canada the daily recreation of passengers 
was counting the coyotes and antelopes. The buffalo 
trails and wallows were then, and even later, plainly 
visible from the car windows, and over vast areas the 
prairies were crisscrossed with them. But in the face 
of this tragedy of the recent passing of the buffalo people 
marveled at what seemed to be the inexhaustible supply 
of wild life still left. From the car windows wildfowl 
could be seen not only in thousands, but in countless 
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millions. Every Log-hole and lake was black with them. 
One early autumn, when I rode several hundred miles 
horseback from Medicine Hat to the Caribou Mountains 
to run down a rumor of buffalo living there, I was not 
for an hour at a time where | could not hear the thunder 
of the wings of rising wildfowl. For years I looked upon 
the tragedy of settlers slaughtering ducks and geese liter- 
ally by the wagon-load. At Dundern, Saskatchewan, I 
was the guest of a wealthy rancher when a hunt was 
planned. There were six of us in the party that visited 
a lake several miles out in the prairies. Shooting began 
at dawn. Marksmanship was not necessary, and by the 
time the evening shoot was over the kill was over six 
hundred ducks, and filled a wagon. In those days game 
was slaughtered in this way, cleaned, and placed in ice- 


houses for winter use. 





From a painting by Carl Rungius, Courtesy the Biological Survey 


THE GREAT ALASKAN MOOSE 
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Occasionally, in the years that followed, I went over 
Year by year I watched 
Dur- 


these same tramping grounds. 
the going of the wildfowl and the prairie chicken. 
ing a “flight” season of wild geese I have counted as 
many as thirty burning straw-stacks on a single night, 
around which the slaughterers were gathered to kill the 
geese that circled low in the illuminations. 

The result was appalling. Today, at the end of those 
few years, if you ride from Winnipeg to the mountains 
on either the Grand Trunk Pacific or the Canadian Pacific 
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responsible for this in Canada, just as these same ele- 
ments have been responsible in our own country. Not 
only have they “hogged” the wild life of lake and stream 
and forest, but so long as their own immediate and selfish 
wants have been filled they have cared but little for the 
future. They have not made intelligent laws, and when 
such laws have occasionally been made they have not used 
the power of their vote to demand an enforcement of 
them. 
it has won out at all, has had to ride over rotten politics. 


In almost every instance true conservation, where 


iS me Abe 
4 te 
YT, -'5 9 


Courtesy of the U. S. Forest Service 


AMERICAN BISON, FORMERLY KING OF THE PLAINS, NOW TO BE FOUND ONLY IN THE GAME PRESERVES 


the probability is that you will not see even 
The ponds and lakes 


a coyote. 
Surely you will not see an antelope. 
once black with wildfowl 
of ducks or a small flock. 


will occasionally hold a family 
There are no wild geese; even 
prairie chickens create an unusual interest when they are 
seen. The greatest breeding grounds that North America 
has ever known, outside of the Arctic tundras, are gone. 

The settler and the hunter, together with political stu- 


pidity and selfish ambition, have been almost entirely 


Within these same fifteen years I went ahead of the 
acific, through Yel- 
This 


“line of rail” of the Grand Trunk 
lowhead Pass and the British Columbia mountains. 
was before a mile of steel had been laid beyond the prairie 
foothills, and I found a game paradise which some might 
consider an exaggeration if I could describe it as it 
actually existed. Bear, deer, sheep, goat, and caribou 
literally swarmed in these regions. At one time I counted 


eleven bears on one mountain slide, all visible at the same 
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time, and I have seen bands of sheep which numbered as high 
asa hundred. Several times since those days I have gone through 
these same regions. The so-called “sportsman,” with his auto- 
matic and his pump-gun, has wrought frightful havoc. Today 
one must outfit a pack-train and go deep into the mountains for 
days and weeks at a time to find a single grizzly or sheep, and he 
is a fortunate hunter if he brings home either. During one season 
which I spent in the Firepan Mountains gathering material for 
my “Grizzly King,” [| saw twenty-seven grizzlies, innumerable 
blacks, and hosts of other game. On my last trip I spent six 
weeks and saw three bears. 

Still farther north one sees the result of modern-day destruction. 
Today, even to the Arctic coast, a caribou herd of a thousand 
head, even in migration, is unusual. All through the northland 
they have split into smaller bands. Rifles have come in with the 
white man. The slaughter of the wildfowl life of North America 
on the prairies of western Canada and our own western states 
has also sounded the doom of the hoofed beasts. We must 
remember that the geese and ducks on Lake Superior today were 
on the Arctic tundras a few weeks ago, and will be in the tropics 
a few weeks hence. A slaughter in Florida may bring hunger 
and starvation to the Indian three thousand miles north. There 
was a time when the -\rctic tundras were what the Indians con- 
ceive their Happy Hunting Grounds to be. They were the 
Canadian prairies multiplied ten times; it seemed as though the 
wild life of the earth gathered there to breed. But the man from 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Topeka, Milwaukee, Detroit, and St. 
Augustine has robbed even the distant tundras of their life. 

In the United States even more than in Canada are we today 
seeing and feeling the effects of an appalling devastation. My 
own State of Michigan is an example. The story of its outraged 
forests and wild life is a tragedy of desecration, of money-lust, 
of personal selfishness, and political incompetence and stupidity. 
Michigan is a particularly good state to look at in these last days 
of forests and wild life simply because of the fact that God in- 
tended it to be the greatest water, forest, and wild life paradise 
on the American continent. No other state was so completely 
endowed with all things or so richly stored with possibilities at 
the beginning. Its wild life and forest resources have been worth 
billions, and had these natural gifts been harvested instead of 
slaughtered, they would be worth billions today. Yet, in this 
state, never have we had a man technically trained and educated 
in conservation matters at the head of our conservation affairs. 
The present Director of our Conservation Department is a man 
who has been thirty years in politics. Our Secretary of Conser- 
vation is a newspaper man. And only a few days ago the dean 
of American forestry, Prof. Filibert Roth, Professor of Forestry 
in the University of Michigan, found it necessary. to resign from 
our Conservation Commission because he could no longer fight 
against the environment which made his lifelong experience and 
technical worth of no practical value at all. 

This system is not the fault of an individual or individuals. It 
is perfectly legitimate for politicians, newspapermen, railroad 
engineers, lawyers, preachers, or candlestick-makers, to run the 
vast natural resources of any state if the people so will. They 








THE TRAGEDY OF THE PASSING OF OUR BUF- 

FALO THREATENS TO BE CLOSELY FOLLOWED BY 

THE LOSS OF OUR ELK, BEAR, MOUNTAIN GOATS, 
GAME, AND OTHER DENIZENS OF THE WILD 
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cannot be held accountable for the fact that they are not 
technically skilled forestry men, or that they have not 
had the long and intensive training, education, and scien- 
tific application of study which every other great corpora- 
tion on earth would demand of those in charge of its 
resources. The people themselves are at fault. They 
alone are to blame for not rising in the power of their 
vote and bringing about a condition where the very best 
men that money and science can produce are employed 
as the guardians and care-takers of our forests and wild 
life, our lakes and streams. Until that time comes, until 
every governor and every legislature in every state de- 
mand the very highest of skill, training, intelligence, and 
technical ability at the heads of our conservation activities, 
we must miserably fail. 





A FAMILY ROW 


The tremendous loss which has occurred throughout 
the United States because of lack of these things is shown 
by conditions as they exist in my own State of Michigan. 
Because of timber-slaughter and forest fires, over one- 
third of Michigan is virtually bankrupt, paying no more 
in taxes than the cost of collecting the taxes, unable to 
build roads and schools, and even unable to provide police 
protection. Fourteen million acres, or over twenty thou- 
sand of our fifty-seven thousand square miles, are idle, 
barren, and fire-blasted. 

In spite of the newspaper propaganda which is always 
sent out in great volumes from the center of political 
activities, our wild life has gone rapidly with our forests. 
Of our two thousand miles of inland waters at least 50 per 
cent, or one thousand square miles, have been robbed and 
polluted until they are now what is technically known as 
“barren.” Our grayling is utterly extinct. Our trout 
streams are going swiftly and are not 20 per cent of what 
they were a few years ago. While energy and money 


have been expended in importing and propagating the 
ring-necked pheasant, a semi-domestic fowl that will for- 
ever be impossible as a game-bird, our native partridge 
has been neglected until pot-hunters, if they were allowed 
to exist today, would starve to death. 


And while rein- 
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deer, an animal that has been domesticated for more than 
fifteen centuries, has been imported into our north woods, 
where they are cared for and fenced and fed like cattle, 
one of the finest of all game animals, the black bear, is 
still killed in our state as “vermin.” 

During the two years of 1919 and 1920 there were 
1,442 forest fires in Michigan, and these fires burned over 
620,493 acres of forest land, or one thousand square miles. 
At the ridiculously low rate of $50 an acre, this means a 
total loss of over $30,000,000 in those two years, or $10 
for every man, woman, and child in the state. While our 
political régime estimates Michigan’s forest-fire loss at 
only $2,000,000 a year, experts trained in their business 
have estimated the loss at $100,000,000 a year. I have 
split this in two and estimate it at $50,000,000. 


Courtesy the United States Forest Service 


INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS PROMISED AT ONCE! 


These figures for 1919 and 1920 are tragic enough, but 
in the year 1921 there were 1,028 forest fires in Michigan, 
or almost as many as in the preceding two years combined. 

I have always hunted, have always loved the woods, 
have lived in them a great deal of my time. The money 
which carried me through college I earned at trapping. 
But it is only when I view my experiences of the past few 
years that I see the tragedy of today in all of its naked 
horror. With wild life not only going, but almost gone, it 
seems to me little less than criminal that the people of great 
commonwealths will still allow politicians to run their con- 
servation affairs. I feel and see the sickening effect of it. 

A great corporation that builds automobiles would con- 
sider it suicidal to place a plumber or a carpenter at its 
A big hotel would not place its management in the 
Yet the people of a state, the 


head. 
hands of a stone-cutter. 
mightiest of all corporations, will see a petty politician, or 
a butcher, or a mechanical engineer in control of all the 
forest and wild life resources which God has seen fit to 


give it. ‘To me this is little less than sacrilege. It is a 
body blow at the Great Giver of things Himself. It ts as 


senseless as placing a trained forester in command of a 


[Continued on page 177] 

















The President’s Letter 


Declaring that a national forest policy is “of utmost importance to every man, woman, 
and child in the country,” President Warren G. Harding, in a letter made public last month, 
pledged himself to national leadership in conserving, protecting, and encouraging the growth 


of our timber resources. 


The President’s letter was written to Mr. John D. Clarke, a mem- 


ber of the House Committee on Agriculture, and reads as follows: 


My Dear Mr. Clarke: 


I have your letter of January tenth, with which you en- 
close draft copy of a proposed Federal Forestry Bill. 
This measure deals with a matter in which, as you know, 
I have been profoundly interested, and which, indeed, is 
a matter of utmost importance to every man, woman, and 
child in the country. While I have not been able to keep 
as closely in touch with the extended hearings which have 
been held by the Committee on Agriculture in the House 
during the past year and a half as I should have liked, | 
have known of them, and also of the appointment last 
summer, before Congress adjourned, of the subcommittee 
of which you are a member. I was very glad to note the 
appointment of this subcommittee and am glad now to note 
in this proposed bill the beginning of an effort to make 
constructive use of the results of your exhaustive study of 
our forest problem. 

The Federal Government has made fine progress in its 
scheme of forest reserves, the development of methuds of 
forest protection against fire and insect and plant pests, in 
promoting reforestation and methods of timber conserva- 
tion, and in its research looking toward improved methods 
of timber utilization. Some of the States have formulated 
State programs along the same general lines, and of recent 
years especially there has been a steadily growing interest 
on the part of private owners of forest lands. I am very 
glad, therefore, that the Committee on Agriculture feels 
that we have come to a time when definite provision should 
be made for larger co-operation betwen the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States, and the private owners, with a view 
to working out a national policy covering the growth, 
protection, conservation, and use of timber. 


When we remember that substantially one-fourth of the 
national area is forest land or potential forest land of little 
or no value save for timber production, the need of such 
policy becomes apparent. Already we have consumed or 
destroyed 60 per cent of our original timber wealth, and 
we are now using timber at a rate four times as fast as 
we are growing it. Millions of acres which were once 
covered with fine forests and which are suitable only for 
the growing of timber are now entirely barren. Pros- 
perous communities, built up while these virgin forests 
were being harvested, have disappeared, transportation lines 
have been torn up, and social and industrial decay has fol- 
lowed. The growing of timber is the most practical use to 
which these lands can be put, and population and industry 
of these regions may be restored only by restoring the 
forests. To this end both Federal and State governments 
may well lend every proper encouragement. 

As we have consumed our forest growth nearest to the 
centers of population and industry it has become neces- 
sary to ship the timber needed for constantly increasing 
distances at steadily growing transportation cost and in- 
convenience and with consequent increases in the price of 
lumber. This has added to our difficulty in meeting the 
housing problem and is bound to mean lower standards 
of housing and less adequate farm improvements. These 
are vital matters, striking directly at our sources of na- 
tional strength. Regrowth of our forests on cut-over lands 
which are most suitable for that purpose in the more 
populous portions of the United States is therefore highly 
desirable. 


It is interesting to note that probably 150,000,000 acres 
of forest land, or nearly one-third of such land in the 
country, is owned in small parcels by farmers. A well- 
cared for woodlot offers a valuable means of utilizing 
the inferior soils on many farms, and such woodlots in 
the aggregate can make a material contribution to our 


timber needs. Wise action by Federal and State govern- 
ments can do much to stimulate the growth of such wood- 
lots, to the benefit both of the farmers immediately con- 
cerned and of the general public. * * * 


The draft bill which you have presented contemplates co- 
operation between National and State authorities to protect 
timber from fire, the Federal Government to bear a part 
of the expense. Accordingly, it is proposed that the Fed- 
eral authority may, in its discretion, withhold contribu- 
tions to this end if the States do not comply with the 
requirements. This is an altogether desirable condition. 
The last annual report of the Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that in the six States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, of which only North Carolina is organized 
for fire protection, the area of forest land burned in 1921 
was 58 per cent of the total burned in the United States, 
and the damage resulting was 49 per cent of the total dam- 
age in the country. This seems conclusively to prove the 
importance of insisting upon effective State co-operation if 
the Federal Government’s contribution to fire protection 
is to be most useful. 


I therefore heartily concur in the policy of inducing all the 
forest States to pass satisfactory protection legislation, by 
providing that the Secretary of Agriculture may withhold 
co-operation with them in forest protection unless the re- 
quirements which he shall propose are adequately met. 
There is every reason why the Federal Government should 
prefer to spend its co-operative appropriations in States 
where they will count for the most in forest protection. 
States which are backward in this regard should not partici- 
pate in the benefits of the Federal policy until they are 
willing to meet such reasonable conditions as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may prescribe. 


I suggest that the proposed draft might be strengthened 
at another point. The taxation of privately owned forest 
lands is a matter of State policy and varies widely in 
different States. Many years are required to grow timber 
of merchantable size, and there is not much inducement 
to land-owners to incur the expense of forestation, pro- 
tection and taxes, decade after decade, in order to produce 
at last a timber crop which a future generation shall 
harvest. Some of the States have recognized this condition 
by very liberal methods of taxing timber land and thus 
encouraging private interests to grow timber. 


Others have failed in this regard, and it is suggested that 
the Secretary of Agriculture be given ample authority to 
study the taxation policies of the several States regarding 
timber lands and growing timber, together with their par- 
ticular effects upon reforestation, and to collaborate with 
proper agencies of the States in devising improved methods 
of taxing forest lands adapted to their conditions. No matter 
how generously the Federal and State governments may ap- 
propriate to create forest reserves or to protect forest lands 
from fire, private interests should be given every encourage- 
ment to do their full share in growing timber, and one 
of the most effective forms of encouragement is an appro- 
priate liberalization of taxation. 


Being firmly convinced that national leadership in con- 
serving, protecting, and encouraging the growth of our 
timber resources is absolutely necessary, I feel that legis- 
lation along the line proposed in the draft which you have 
submitted represents an important step in the perfection 
of a truly national forest policy. If I can be of aid to the 
committee in its further labors on this proposed legisla- 
tion, I shall be glad to spend a short time with them in 
the near future. 

Very truly yours, 


Warren G. Harpinc. 
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Hoo-Hoo’s Memorial Grove 





IN THE VIRGIN REDWOODS—A BIT OF UNSPOILED BEAUTY IN THE 
GREAT FOREST GARDEN SET BY GOD FOR HIS OWN AND MAN’S 
DELIGHT 
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As a memorial to its distinguished mem- 
bers and as a recreational refuge for lumber- 
men and their families, the order of Hoo-Hoo, 
the fraternal society of lumberdom, is taking 
steps to acquire and set apart for permanent 
preservation a tract of virgin redwood, 
Sequoia sempervirens. At its annual meet- 
ing in 1921, the order appointed a committee 
to select a tract, and during the past summer 
this committee has been investigating different 
areas of giant redwood suitable for the 
purposes. 

Two tracts have already been recommended. 
One of these tracts is the undedicated portion 
of the redwood area bought by Dr. Phillips, 
from which the Colonel Bolling memorial, 
with its stately trees, has already been segre- 
gated by the State of California. The other 
is an area of exquisite beauty along the south 
fork of the Eels River. The final selection of 
the tract has been left to the new officers of 
the order, and it is anticipated that the selec- 
tion will be made in the near future. 

A part of the redwood grove, when chosen, 
will be marked as a memorial and dedicated to 
the memory of those who have widely served 
Hoo-Hoo and the lumber trade. In addition, 
it will be given over to the use of lumbermen 
and their families for camping purposes. 
Suitable cabins and other facilities for health- 
ful and enjoyable outdoors recreation will be 
provided. 

Hoo-Hoo is the pioneer fraternal organiza- 
tion of the lumber world. Its thousands of 
members are scattered over the United States 
and Canada, with followers in Great Britain, 
Mexico, Japan, the Philippines, and on the 
continent of Europe. A _ recent statement 
from the order with respect to the proposed 
redwood grove reads: 

“Interested in every phase of education and 
better training that will give to the forests of 
America more intelligent management, use, 
and propagation, Hoo-Hoo is vitally interested 
in the conservation of the timber resources 
that are at so low an ebb.” 

It is to be hoped that this project may lead 
to a desire to secure similar tracts of Douglas 
fir, Western pine, yellow pine, and cypress to 
be preserved in perpetuity, and if “modern de- 
mand makes necessary this attack upon the 
last corner of America’s primeval forests,” it 
is well that “lumbermen, who know so well the 
charm and glory of a virgin stand of timber,” 
should do their bit to leave these memorials 
for the benediction of generations to follow. 














Perpetuating the Redwoods 


By Georce H. RuHopes 


F an observer in an airplane could have flown over 
the prairie States, the Rocky Mountains, and the 
“Great American Desert” in the year 1849 he would 
have seen hundreds of ox teams, mule teams, and horse 
teams, thousands of people on foot and on horseback, 
all toiling feverishly toward California. Flying over 
the Pacific Ocean, he would have seen hundreds of ships, 
every one an argosy with all sails spread, shaping their 
courses for the Golden Gate. 
THe Ratnsow's EnpD 
It was the lure of gold. Every man, woman, and child 
in that migrating horde was thrilled and energized with 
a vision of 
riches. Every 
scout and rider 
had new sto- 
riesof fabulous 
discoveries. In 
their minds 
the Forty- 
niners could 
see themselves 
picking gold 
nuggets from 
the beds of 
streams, wash- 
ing gold dust 
by the panful 
from _ glitter- 
ing sands. So 


they came to wes 
the Golden [Berea 
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iamilies, gathered into communities, constructed roads, 
and began to acquire wealth from sources other than 
mines. 

This removed all ideas of returning whence they came, 
and their love for their adopted State—the land of sun- 
shine, fruit, and flowers—continued to grow and to 
make the Californians the most loyal and devoted and 
the most forward-looking people in the world. So 
rapidly did settlement go on that California was admitted 
as a State in September, 1850. Coming as they did with 
great expectations, fulfilled with the diverse bounties of 
a smiling land instead of mere cold metal, they realize 
and appreciate the value of their natural resources; the 
land and its 
products, the 
lakes and 
streams con- 
tinually replen- 
ished by rain 
and snow, a 
variety of cli- 
mate, unknown 
stores of min- 
erals, and a 
coast-line af- 
fording many 
good harbors. 


IMPORTANCE 
OF ForEsTs 
RECOGNIZED 


Developing 
the varied re- 





State and con- 
tinued to come 
for years af- 
terwards. 

The idea 
was to get rich and go home; to gather enough wealth 
in a few months to enable them to live in ease and lux- 
ury the rest of their lives and return to their people. 
Practically none of them came to settle in California. 
They were adventurers bound for a land of promise, 
spurred on by the ever-thrilling and inspiring hope of 
great wealth, as quickly and as easily gained as finding 
the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

On arriving, some were unfavorably and some were 
favorably impressed; unfavorably by the scarcity of 
gold and the difficulties to be met in acquiring it; favor- 
ably by the mountains, valleys, streams, forests, flowers, 
and climate—all unending in variety and irresistible in 
attraction. So, instead of continuing the search for 
gold, many of them took farms in the valleys or stock 
ranges in the foothills, made homes, established their 





WHERE REDWOOD LUMBERING BEGAN 


This mill, built in Mill Valley, California, by James Reid six years before the gold rush days of forty- 

nine, still marks the birthplace of the redwood lumber industry. The hewn timbers of the old mill are been the en- 

still sound and the two redwood trees at the right are sprouts from the stump of the first tree felled. 
They are thirty inches in diameter and a hundred feet tall. 


sources of 
their State has 


thusiastic oc- 
cupation of the 
people of California. Agriculture, mining, manufactur- 
ing, and transportation have been rapidly carried for- 
ward. There are great irrigation systems, plants that 
develop enormous hydro-electric energy, vast storage res- 
ervoirs of water for municipal and domestic uses, paved 
highways connecting the most populous with the most 
remote regions, and improved rivers and harbors. Along 
with this use and development of natural resources has 
gone an increasing recognition of the important part 
played by the forests. Their value as watershed pro- 
tection and conservators of stream flow has not been 
overlooked. Their varied favorable influences on indus- 
trial and living conditions have long been taken into ac- 
count. ‘That they are essential to the present and future 
prosperity of the State is accepted by all. 

These are the fundamental considerations back of for- 
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est perpetuation in California. As early as 1885, when 
the virgin redwood and pine forests were practically in- 
tact, a commission was appointed to inquire into forest 
conditions and formulate a forest policy for the State. 
Since that time constructive forest laws have been stead- 
ily adopted, until today California stands among the 
ieading States in this regard. Reforestation and pro- 
tection from fire have always been recognized as the es- 
sential things in a scheme of forest perpetuation, and 
both have been given increasing attention. Natural con- 
ditions are such as to be exceptionally encouraging to 


both reforestation and protection. 


WHEN REDWooD REFORESTATION BEGAN 
Reforestation in the redwood region began in Cali- 
fornia in 1843, when the first sawmill was built in Mill 
Valley. As soon as those redwood trees were cut, 
sprouts sprang from the stumps, and today there are 
ten or more good trees where one stood in the virgin 
forest. It was the same throughout the redwood region. 


As timber was cut to supply lumber for the rapidly grow- 
ing rural and urban communities, sprouts sprang from 
the stumps and seedlings from the ground to replenish 
the earth with new, rapidly growing trees. 

The redwood forests cover an area of approximately 
2,000,000 acres, extending along the coast from a hund- 
red miles south of San Francisco northerly to the Oregon 
line, and reaching from ten to forty miles inland. They 
grow on the steep watersheds of the short streams that 
flow rapidly down the last western slope to the sea. 
These are the only redwood forests in the world and con- 
tain the largest and tallest trees and the heaviest stands 
of timber known. 

The winters are long, with a rainfall running from 40 
to 120 inches, and the summers are foggy and cool. 
These climatic conditions are favorable both to tree 
growth and fire prevention. The forest floor is gener- 
ally clean on the slopes and covered with ferns and 
hardy evergreens along the streams and in swampy places. 
These conditions, combined with the thick bark and non- 




















(Courtesy Union Lumber Company) 


THE END AND THE BEGINNING OF TWO REDWOOD FORESTS 


This picture shows the complete destruction of forest cover, characteristic of redwood lumbering. 


The destruction, however, is more apparent than 


complete, because there is still life in the stumps, and after a few months they will send up sturdy sprouts—the beginning of a new redwood generation. 
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(Courtesy Union Lumber Company) 


A REDWOOD FOREST TEN YEARS OLD 


Stripped of a magnificent stand of redwoods about ten years ago, Nature set to work at once to build a new forest. 
hillsides are clumps of redwood sprouts, about ten feet high, which have sprung up from the stumps of the old forests. 


The bushy-looking growths on the 
Here you see the survival of 


the redwoods through the most critical stage. 


resinous character of the wood, make the redwoods as 
free from injury by fire as forests can be. 

Since lumbering began in the redwoods, over 70 years 
ago, approximately one-third of the virgin forest area 
has been cut over and approximately one-fourth of this 
area has been cleared for farming. At the present rate 
of cutting, the remaining timber will last 140 years. Sec- 
ond-growth redwood is flourishing on practically all the 
cut-over land that is not being farmed. The age of this 
new timber is from one to 75 years and stands as high as 
130,000 board feet to the acre are known. It is esti- 
mated that the average stand of 40-year-old timber is 
around 40,000 board feet to the acre. While the regrown 
redwood trees will not be as large when cut for lumber as 
are the trees of the virgin forests, the stand will be much 
more dense and uniform, making the yield per acre 
greater than the average yield from virgin forests. 
When the regrown redwood timber is harvested in the 
future, the yield will be greater than was cut from the 


same area of virgin forest. 


HauF A MILLION AcrREs OF NEW REDWoOoDS 


Today there are approximately 1,400,000 acres of vir- 
gin redwood timber and 530,000 acres of naturally re- 
forested redwood land. Both the virgin timber and the 
second growth are protected from loss and damage by 
fire by the owners, individually and through co-operative 
associations, ably assisted by the counties and the State 
Board of Forestry. ‘This system of protection has be- 
come so effective that in 1921 the area burned over was 
4,260 acres, or about 2.3 acres in every 1,000, with a loss 
While it 
seems hardly possible to decrease such a small loss still 


of $4,465, or $1.04 on every acre burned over. 


further, there is no doubt that increasing care to prevent 
fire and better system and organization for suppression 
will succeed in doing it. Under such conditions increas- 
ing attention to reforestation is being encouraged, and 
all the cut-over lands brought rapidly under a full stand 
of timber. 

A full stand of timber is of first importance in refor- 


estation. It marks the difference between timber that 
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grew under natural conditions and timber that must be 
grown under the care of man. Natural forests are very 
dense in some places and very thin in others, with con- 
siderable scattering areas of open or brush land. One 
of the first things in successful reforestation is to pre- 
vent this waste of forest land by securing a full stand 
of timber on every acre. This is important not only for 
quantity, but also for quality, since the trees grow cleaner 
and straighter in dense stands. 

Seeing this clearly, the owners of reforested redwood 


lands are taking steps to do whatever planting or seeding 
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And another factor enters into this matter of a full 
stand of timber on every acre. While the virgin red- 
wood forests are almost a pure stand, other trees come up 
among the little redwoods on reforested lands. Some of 
these are Douglas fir, spruce, hemlock, white fir, oak, and 
tanbark. Most of these, being intolerant, will grow 
straighter and cleaner among the rapidly growing red- 
woods than alone. Most of them can also be cut out for 
various uses before the redwood reaches sawlog size, 
thus providing short-time returns that will absorb a good 


part of the carrying costs. All except Douglas fir are 








(Courtesy Union Lumber Company) 


A NEW GENERATION OF REDWOODS 


Lumbered fifty years ago, these mountains are 


now clothed with a new forest of redwoods and Douglas fir. 


The tall trees in the foreground and on 


the ridges are veterans of the old forest—fugitives of the day when redwood lumbering was not as destructive as it is today. 


will be necessary to make full use of the land. Nurs- 
eries are being established for propagating trees, and 
studies of the areas are being made to determine where 
planting or seeding must be done. 

As a result, when the time comes to harvest the crop, 
a full yield should be cut from every acre and the 
amount and quality of the timber should be high. There 
will be no open spaces or thin stands to be “brought up 
to a good average” by the dense stands. Every acre will 
be made to do its part, to bear its own burden of timber. 


especially important in this way; hence the necessity of 
having a full stand of redwood on such lands. The 
Douglas fir seems to grow about evenly with the red- 
wood, making a good mixed stand. 
WILL THE REDWoops BE PERPETUATED? 

Redwood resists decay remarkably, and the litter left 
from logging is no exception. If allowed to remain, it 
would be a menace to the young growth for years and 


might cause very destructive fires. Consequently it must 














be burned as clean as possible, 
and as this has always been the 
practice in redwood logging 
operations, there are never any 
extensive or destructive fires in 
the young growing timber. De- 
bris from split-stuff operations 
sometimes causes a hot enough 
fire to burn all the foliage from 
young trees, but these are re- 
clothed with a denser robe of 
green the next spring, the dead 
limbs standing out white a few 
years and gradually disappear- 
ing. 

What are the prospects for 
perpetuating the redwood for- 
ests and the redwood lumber in- 
dustry? 

The 1,400,000 acres of virgin 
redwood forests contain an ag- 
gregate of 70 billion board feet 
of redwood and Io to 15 billion 
board feet of fir and other 
species. At present the annual 
cut is around 500 million board 
feet from 10,000 acres. At this 
rate the virgin timber will last 
over 140 years. An increased 
annual production of lumber may 
be expected to reduce this time 
to 70 or 100 years. ‘The re- 
growth on the land being logged 
off today will have at least 70 or 
100 years to grow, and the re- 
growth on land logged off 40 
years ago will have 70 or 100 
years more in which to increase 
in diameter and height. 

If all the virgin timber were 
being cut by one sawmill, it 
would not be necessary to use 
any second-growth timber until 
it is between 100 and 140 years 
old, but the mature timber avail- 
able to different mills will make 
it necessary for some of them 
to begin cutting second growth 
before it is 100 years old. ‘This 
will be about 1950. At that time 
the second-growth timber will be 
between 70 and go years old and 
the stand will average probably 
60,000 board feet per acre. Be- 
tween 1950 and 2020 the remain- 
ing virgin timber will be cut and 
the second growth will come 


gradually into use. Thus the 
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Fifty years ago the redwood whose stump is here shown was cut. 
its grave, are seven sturdy sons, which sprang up from its base. 
by which the redwoods perpetuate themselves. 
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(Courtesy Union Lumber Company) 


A GIANT’S FAMILY 


Encircling it today, like guardians of 
This picture shows the principal method 
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redwood forests promise to be made permanent and the 
industries for which they furnish raw materials to be 


perpetuated. 


A NEW 


LIGHT IN THE REDWoopDs 


One thing is having an especially strong influence in 
favor of reforestation in the redwood region of Califor- 
nia, and that is the fact that practically all the active 
sawmills own enough land on which to grow a contin- 
uous supply of timber for their mills. Each of these 
operations is complete with land and timber; logging 
railroads, equipment, and ponds; a lumber manufactur- 
ing and finishing plant; yards and sheds for storage; 
facilities for shipping and distribution, and an organi- 
zation capable of growing the timber, converting it into 
lumber, and supplying it to consumers. 

As an example, one sawmill owns 60,000 acres of land, 
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of which 40,000 acres is reforesting and 20,000 acres 
carries virgin timber. The annual cut is 40 million board 
feet from 800 acres, at which rate the virgin timber will 
last 25 years. This mill began sawing about 1870, so 
that the second growth on the land first cut over is now 
50 years old and will be over 75 vears old when needed. 
Allowing a 75-year rotation plan of cutting, this mill 
can begin in 1847 and log off 800 acres every year to the 
end of time, taking care to reforest the area cut over 
every year and protect all the timber from fire. 

Redwood owners are seeing a new light and embrac- 
ing a new faith. Instead of regarding their industries 
as limited to the time when the virgin timber will be cut, 
they are replacing this idea of a vanishing industry witn 
that of a permanent industry, based on a continuous sup- 
ply of timber from the regrown forests accessible to 
their mills. 





RULY it may be said again, and for the last 

time, “our master builder in forestry has laid 
down his pencil and square,” for at Toronto, 
on the morning of February 6th, Bernard Eduard 
Fernow, author, pioneer educator, organizer of 
the forestry movement, and the first United 
States Forester, died. 

Born in Posen, Prussia, in 1851, Dr. Fernow 
studied under the famous Heyer and other noted 
foresters. He came to America in 1876 and im- 
mediately associated himself with the forestry 
forces here. An organizer and one of the found- 
ers of The American Forestry Association, he 
served for fifteen years actively in its work as 
Secretary and chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and editor of its magazine. Into this 
work he threw his enthusiastic effort, and out of 
it grew the epochal law of 1891, authorizing the 
President of the United States to establish Na- 
the birth of our National 





tional Forest Reserves 
Forests. 

Dr. Fernow’s work as an educator, his pioneer 
work in establishing forestry schools in different 
sections of the country, ending only with his 
retirement, three years ago, as dean emeritus of 
the School of Forestry at the University of 
Toronto, is too well known to need repetition. 

Extending over a period of forty years, Dr. 
Fernow, though German-born, worked unremit- 
tingly to impress upon our national conscious- 


ness the real meaning of forestry. Out of the 


of his success. 





A Great Leader in Forestry Passes 





depth of his own sincere conviction, he earnestly tried to develop an appreciation and understanding of 
forestry as a basic industry, and a monumental record of practical accomplishment stands today in testimony 
Truly, “the good men do lives after them,” for there are few among the leaders in forestry 
in America today who do not remember with love and reverence the teaching of Dr. Fernow—few who do 
not feel privileged in acknowledging the powerful influence and inspiration of his leadership. 


BERNARD EDUARD FERNOW 


























Russian White Birch-- Rare Tree 
of a Thousand Uses 


By JAMEs RICALTON 


T WILL appear strange to those unfamiliar with the 
countless uses of the white birch in some countries 
to see it here classed among rare trees. It is rare in 
its utilitarian applications, not in its limited habitat, for 
it is spread over the northern world and often serves only 
the vulgar use of firewood. It has no historic record, no 
connection with sentimental tradition, so far as we know; 
no edible fruit to give it a productive value; yet when we 
pass through regions lying well northward, such as Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, Russia, and portions of Siberia, 
where it is the prevailing tree and where we see it applied 
in every purpose for which wood is ever used, one will 
readily understand its indispensable value and its worthy 





claim to be classed among rare trees—rare in its useful- 


ness. Heretofore our tree worthies have been found in 
tropical and subtropical regions. In the white birch we 


have found in the far North a wonderful tree servitor of 


the human family. Especially is this the case in-many 
parts of Russia. The (Betula alba) 


greater value to the Russian peasantry in many parts of 


white birch is of 


the country than the olive tree was to the Athenian, the 
date tree to the Arab, or the several orders of palm trees 
to the people in the tropical countries in which these trees 


flourish. Of all the trees in Europe, none extends a 


range so far north. It maintains a dwarfed existence on 
Iceland. 


nature with great energy and strength. 


the lava-stricken wastes of It is endowed by 
It is often pano- 
plied in ice for half the year, and yet when the late spring 
comes its graceful and slender spray bursts forth into 
the most delicate leafage. Its magnificent growth, the 
bright, tender, young green of its foliage in the spring, 


the bright and beautiful changes which its foliage assumes 


in autumn—yellow, brown, and crimson; also the graceful 


sweep of its branches, the 


picturesque manner of its group- 
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A WHITE BIRCH GROVE NEAR MOSCOW IN WINTER 


Valued in Russia particularly because of its manifold uses, it furnishes almost 


In the white birch the far North finds a wonderful tree servitor. 


everything for the peasants of that country except food, and at that a vinegar and a sweet syrup, used instead of sugar, are made from the sap. 
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ing, its pure white hark in the winter—almost as chaste as 
the snow with which the forest groups are carpeted—ren- 
der it the most beautiful of all the trees that brave the 
long winters of the rigorous northlands. While the white 
birch is among the most beautiful of the tree-folk of the 
far North, it is more remarkable for the countless uses to 
which it is put. One scarcely knows where to begin to 
enumerate them, but might say everything save edibles, 
and, indeed, some articles of food value, are made from it. 
Birkenwasser, the common drink of the Lettes, and vine- 
gar, also a sweet syrup used instead of sugar, are all 
made from the 
sap of this tree. 

The birch- 
wood forests 
are beloved by 
the people not 
merely because 
they furnish all 
domestic neces- 
sities, but be- 
cause they re- 
semble artificial 
parks in appear- 
and in 





ance, 
summer - time 
are the gather- 
ing place for | 
swinging and 
dancing and for 
all festal occa- 
sions. There is 
no part, from 
root to summit, 
not turned into 
uses by the 
Russian people. 
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autumn, they are gathered and used in stuffing cushions 
and pillows. 

The wood of the birch is more suitable for most pur- 
poses than the spruce, willow, or linden, being more 
abundant. Carts, sledges, cradles, jugs, bottles, pails, 
spoons, all articles of furniture, and agricultural imple- 
ments are made of it. Their houses are made largely of 
birchwood and thatched with birchwood bark; their shoes 
are made of plaited bark. Charcoal is the common fuel 


of the North, and this is made from the birch tree. From 
the roots a useful tar, called “deggot,” is obtained. The 
bark is. thick, 


tough, and 
water-proof, so 
that all kinds 
of water vessels 
are made from 
it. The milk- 
maid’s pail is of 
birch bark, in- 
geniously con- 
structed from 
two sections of 
bark taken from 
a tree whose 
diameter gives 
the proper size 
of a milk-pail. 
A section of the 
bark of suitable 
length is re- 
moved from 
the trunk of the 
tree entire; a 
bottom and a 
lid are fitted to 
this shell of 








The foliage 
when fresh and 
young has many 
medicinal qual- 
ities; the buds and sprouts in the spring are gathered in 
great quantities and used in baths to give strength, and 
are believed to be efficacious in rheumatic ailments. In 
midsummer, when the leaves are more mature, they are 
gathered, boiled, and from them a beautiful yellow dye 
is obtained. This, combined with other substances, pro- 
duces many colors and is used by the Lettes and Finns 
for coloring and ornamenting their cloths. Later on in 
the season, when the year’s growth is fully matured, the 
leaves and small twigs are collected for winter use in a 
peculiar way. They are then called slotes, and are used 
to splash themselves with in the bath—the spray bath of 
the Lettes, I will call it; and these spraying twigs must 
be plucked at an exact season, so that the leaves will 
adhere firmly to the stems; therefore an ample supply of 
slotes for the winter is a sine qua non in every Lettish 


household. Finally, when the dead leaves fall, in the 


ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL THINGS MADE FROM BARK 


Imagine a pair of shoes for seven cents—the market price when the author was in Russia! 
shoes, pails, herdsman’s horn, a bowl, and game-bag made from bark and wood of the Russian birch. 


bark, and it is a 
serviceable 
— milk-pail. 

I bought in 
northern Russia two pairs of birch-bark shoes at seven 
cents a pair. The shoes are sufficiently large to allow a 
generous bundling of rags on the feet. These shoes are 
so common and inexpensive that on the highways of foot 
travel the wayside is littered with the cast-off birch-bark 
The herdsman’s horn is made of a tube of birch- 
The hunter’s 


shoes. 
wood wound with the bark of the tree. 
game-bag is of braided birch bark. 

Another service of this utilitarian tree is one it performs 
for the world, far beyond the bounds of Russia; it fur- 
nishes the oil with which many kinds of fine leather are 
impregnated to give an agreeable odor, when it is called 
Russia leather. 

I said that the birch had no historic record; I withdraw 
that statement. Its penal service has probably done more 
for the reclamation of youthful humanity than the Ten 
Commandments. Shakespeare recognizes this when he 
refers to “The threatening twigs of birch.” 


























Town Forests and Community Chests 


T IS unnecessary to restate the reasons why a town 
forest is an asset to any community. 
look ahead, past the arguments that may be advanced fuel wood. 

for the establishment of town forests, to some of the uses 


that an established public 
forest of this type may be 
made to serve. Of these | 
wish in particular to stress 
one point : that a town forest 
offers an easy way of pro- 
viding a definite source of 
revenue for specific things 
that make for the welfare 
of that community. That a 
town forest can do just this 
is conclusively proved by 
the experience of certain 
European town forests, par- 
ticularly those of some of 
the Swiss cities. 

Forestry in America must 
stand on its own feet and 
develop its own methods. 
But the fundamentals of 
forestry are the same the 
world over, and our Euro- 
pean friends have found and 
are applying to their distinct 
advantage a principle that 
we in this country seem so 
far to have overlooked, 
namely, to make town or 
community forests bear a 
part of the local expenses 
of the community. 

Town forests overseas 
rest on a different basis 
from town forests in Amer- 
ica. ‘The communal forests 
of Europe have a_back- 
ground that runs well into 
past centuries. Some are 
the remnants of the ancient 
forest commons that ante- 
date feudal times. Some 
were acquired in the land 
settlements that followed 
various wars. Others, per- 


haps the greater part in Central Europe, arose through 
the adjustments, about a century ago, of the 
user,” that had been acquired by the common people dur- 


ing the Middle Ages. 


By Ratpu S. HosMER 
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A WOODLAND PATH IN THE BEAUTIFUL SIHLWALD—CITY 
FOREST OF ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. THIS ANCIENT FOR- 
EST IS ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING IN ALL EUROPE. 
IT HAS BEEN USED CONTINUOUSLY FOR FOREST PRODUC- 
TION SINCE THE YEAR 853 AND SINCE 1524 IT HAS BEEN 
THE CITY FOREST OF ZURICH, SUPPLYING IN LARGE 
MEASURE THE NEEDS OF ZURICH FOR TIMBER AND WOOD 


‘ 


‘rights of 





When these forests began to be put under definite forest 
management the essential need was for a local supply of 
Wood is a bulky product. 
tation facilities were then poor. 


Traispor- 
Wood was and still 
is the most important fuel 
of Central Europe. The 
communal forests were 
primarily established to 
meet this need. But, as 
the years have passed, the 
value of these forests as 
producers of timber has 
more and more come to be 
realized ; so that, while they 
still supply the local needs 
for fuel, many of them, in 
normal times, yield consid- 
erable income from the tim- 
ber grown and cut under 
the systematic procedure of 
forest management. 


CONSIDER THE SIHLWALD 
OF SWITZERLAND 


So much indeed is this 
coming to be the case that 
in many forests beech, the 
chief fuel wood, is now be- 
ing replaced, as the older 
stands come to be cut and 
regenerated, by the more 
valuable conifers. A typi- 
cal example is the Sihlwald, 
the city forest of Zurich, 
Switzerland, where the stand 
is being gradually trans- 
formed from a beech forest 
into a mixture of beech and 
conifers. This forest is one 
of the most interesting in 
all Europe. It has been 
used continuously for forest 
production since the year 
853. Since 1524 it has been 
the city forest of Zurich, 
supplying in large part the 


needs of that city for timber and for wood. 
We in America have no such background for our town 
forests. Our problem is to utilize waste or otherwise un- 


productive land belonging to or acquired by the town in 
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such a way that it shall vield a revenue, assist in some 
cases in the protection of the local water supply, and also 
contribute to recreation. But in practice this is just what 
the European town and communal forests also are doing. 
We can thus study them with profit. 

A point to stress about 
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fact that these forests supply the raw material for the 
local wood-using industries; second, that this leads to a 
permanent resident population of dependable citizens ; and, 
third, that the communal forests serve the people of the 
vicinity for recreation, at the same time that they are mak- 

ing returns on a_ strictly 





the Sihlwald and many 
other Swiss town and city 
forests is that the net reven- 
ues go, not into the gen- 
eral treasury of the town, 
but to the support of cer- 
tain specified quasi-public 
institutions, like hospitals, 
libraries, and museums. 
REVENUES BUILD 
LIBRARIES 


Forest 


HosPITALS AND 


This reduces the amount 
that has to be raised through 
taxation and helps to give 
an assured income to these 
institutions. It is unneces- 


quote the exact 


sary to 
amounts so distributed, or to 
give the proportion of their 
entire income that these in- 
stitutions thus receive. That 
is immaterial. The policy 
involved is what is of inter- 
est to us, for it is one that 
is perfectly applicable to our 
own town forests. Drives 
for Community Chest con- 
tributions do not always 
succeed in reaching the goal 
It would be of distinct 


set. 
help in many cases were 
there an additional source 


of revenue to draw upon. 
In some of the communal 
forests of Germany the re- 


commercial basis. 

The local industries of an 
American town may not at 
all resemble those of Swit- 
zerland, or Germany, or 
France. Certainly, our way 
of doing things ditfers much 
from that of Europe. But 
our wood-using mills must 
have raw material. If it is 
not obtainable within a rea- 
sonable distance, the plant 
is likely to shut down and 
move elsewhere. It is to the 
benefit of the town to keep 
such industries going and 
to build them up. A town 
forest may not supply all 
the timber that a local com- 
pany but if it can 
supplement other sources it 
may be the deciding factor 
in holding that company in 
a given community. Add 
to this the fact that, after it 
is once established on a pro- 





needs, 


ductive basis, the town for- 
est can be made to yield a 
definite income annually or 
at regularly recurring inter- 
vals. Most American town 
forests are created by the 
joint action of a majority of 
the voters in a given town, 
but interest is 
now being taken in the es- 


increasing 





ceipts go a long way toward 
defraying the expenses of 
the village or town to which THUR, SWITZERLAND. 
they belong. In a certain 


few small and isolated set- TOWARD DEFRAYING THE 


tlements the returns from 
the communal 


even enough to pay all the local expenses and still leave 


forest are 


a balance from which is made a cash distribution to each 


citizen. This is not to be taken as typical. In many in- 
stances, however, the money from the forest materially 


reduces the local budget. 
CoMMUNAL Forests MAKE BETTER COMMUNITIES 


There are three things that especially impress an Amer- 


ican who visits communal forests in Europe. First, the 





REPRODUCTION OF SILVER FIR 120 YEARS OLD, 100 FEET 
AND OVER IN HEIGHT, IN THE CITY FOREST AT WINTER- 
WITH SUCH RESOURCES TO DRAW 
UPON, IT IS NOT SURPRISING THAT MANY OF THE COM- 
MUNAL FORESTS OF THE OLD WORLD GO A LONG WAY 
TOWN EXPENSES AND EVEN to 
ON OCCASION SUPPLY A SURPLUS FOR CASH DISTRIBU- 
TION TO THE PEOPLE 


tablishment of town forests 
by gift or bequest. Revert- 
ing once more to the Com- 
munity Chest idea, if it were 
be definitely provided 
that the net income from 

the town forest were to be 
used for some specific public purpose, as to help sup- 
port the local hospital or the town library, the project must 
appeal to many who fail to become entiiusiastic over a 
proposal to cover into the general town treasury whatever 
revenue the town forest may produce. To have it specified 
broadly that the net proceeds of the town forest were to 
be used for the support of local charitable or educational 
institutions would not be a troublesome restriction on 


forest bequests. 























A Town Forest a LASTING 


ENDOW MENT 


Individual memorial trees are well 
enough in their way, but no single tree 
can be permanent. A forest, on the other 
hand, goes on forever. The trees in a 
given stand are in time cut down and used, 
as they ought to be, but the forest as a 
forest is renewed and persists. Witness 
the Sihlwald, now better than it ever has 
been in all the eleven hundred odd years 
of its history. If a donor wishes literally 
to keep his name green, let him endow a 
town forest. 

With the growing interest in out-of- 
doors activities that is so happily becom- 
ing a feature of our modern American 
life, it should not be overlooked that the 
town forest offers great opportunities for 
recreation. It is a mistaken point of view 
that, to be available for recreation, forests 
must be locked up as preserves, whether 
privately or publicly owned. Under the right sort of for- 
est management, a town forest can serve this need, along 
with fulfilling its purpose as a supply forest. 

One of the few advantages that grew out of the gipsy 
and brown-tail moth infestation in Massachusetts, a few 
years ago, was the demonstration that improvement cut- 
tings and thinnings could be made in forest parks like the 
Middlesex Fells and Blue Hills Reservations without in 
any way destroying their beauty or usefulness for recrea- 
tion. Systematic and conservative cutting in a town forest 
under a forest plan would be scarcely more noticeable. 
It is all in the point of view. We have grown up thinking 


in terms of the original forest. That day has passed. The 














AN ESTABLISHED STAND OF SECOND GROWTH SPRUCE IN THE CITY FOREST AT WINTER- 
UNDER SYSTEMATIC FOREST MANAGEMENT IN MANY OF THE 
EUROPEAN FORESTS, BEECH—FORMERLY THE CHIEF FUEL WOOD—IS NOW BEING RE- 
PLACED, AS THE OLDER STANDS COME TO BE CUT AND REGENERATED, BY THE MORE 


THUR, SWITZERLAND. 


VALUABLE CONIFERS 
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THIS IS THE RESTHOUSE, RESTAURANT, AND LOOKOUT TOWER ON THE CITY 
FOREST OF DARMSTADT. 
MUNAL FOREST, THE RECREATION VALUE MUST NOT BE OVERLOOKED. 
THE TOWN FOREST, PROPERLY MANAGED, 
“COMMUNITY CHEST” BUT MAY MINISTER AS WELL TO THE HAPPINESS OF 
A PEOPLE BY FURNISHING PROPER FACILITIES FOR REST AND RECREATION 


IN COUNTING THE RETURNS FROM THE COM- 


MAY SERVE NOT ONLY AS A 


virgin forest in the east is gone, except for a few isolated 
From now on we shall be dealing with second- 
growth forests. It is but a step farther to the point where 
one learns to see that there is as much interest and beauty 
in a forest under management as in one where decay off- 


stands. 


sets new growth. 


Every CirizEN A PART OWNER IN THE TOWN Forest 


There is a very definite need for the town forest in the 
United States. Our supply of standing timber is rapidly 
diminishing. Already Pacific Coast species are setting the 
price in eastern lumber markets. The consumer is the 
one who pays for the long haul across the continent or 
the voyage through the Panama 
Canal. 
kinds for every sort of purpose is 
Local 
plies are imperatively demanded. 
It cannot be long before a short- 
age will be upon us in good earn- 
est. We can only prevent a 
timber famine in years to come 
by the concerted and combined 


The need of wood of all 


steadily increasing. sup- 


action of both public and private 
agencies, working to put large 
areas of the non-agricultural land 
of this country at work growing 
It takes time 
economic 





productive forest. 
to grow forests of 
value. We cannot start too soon. 

In such a program the town 
forest has a unique part. No 
other class of public forest comes 
so close to the people. The ap- 
peal of the town forest is positive 
and direct, as every citizen can 
justly feel that he is a part owner. 








The Pinon 


By Leta Coe Kitson 


HEY called it the “Pinon” (pin-yone), those early 

adventurers from Spain who first penetrated into 

the great unknown wilderness that is today our 
Southwest ; and the Pifon this little pine tree will remain 
as long as our border States contain a vestige of that 
liquid language which was their inheritance from the 
Conquistadores. 

The Pifion is the Southwest’s own tree—typical and 
characteristic of the country over which it ranges, and ex- 
ceedingly loyal, also, inasmuch as it never strays beyond 
the borders of the Upper Sonoran Zone, which is, herba- 
ceously speaking, the Southwest’s peculiar province. It is 
jealous of its boundaries, but is omnipresent within them, 
and may be found from the Pecos River of Texas in the 
east to the California Coast Range in the west, and from 
the northern limits of New Mexico and Arizona in the 
north to the Sonora and Chihuahua deserts in the south. 
Even the vast waste places west of the Santa Cruz Valley 
of Arizona are not too formidable for the Pifion. In 
this great stretch lie the Colorado and the Mojave deserts, 
but on the rims of these sinks, in sufficiently high alti- 
tudes, this small tree braves them both; it is the only 


member of the pine family found west of the Santa Cruz 
until the Coast Range is reached—a region embracing 
many desolate thousands of square miles. 

In appearance the Pifion is a small, rather scraggy tree, 
from 6 to 15 feet in height, with rough, dark bark, dark- 
green needle-shaped leaves, and small ovoid cones which 
have a remarkably wide spread when mature. The large, 
palatable seeds have a sweet, nut-like flavor, especially 
after having been roasted, and are gathered in large quan- 
tities for food every year. Stands where “pifones” are 
sold are as common a feature of Southwestern towns as 
the peanut and popcorn establishments of more northerly 
climes; but the vender of pinones is likely to be a small, 
brown Mexican boy with beseeching, big, dark eyes, or a 
broad-smiling Indian girl with a black mantilla draped 
over her sleek head, instead of a gentleman of Italy ac- 
companied by a monkey. 

The nuts are used for fattening stock in some districts, 
notably along the Continental Divide in New Mexico, where 
the trees flourish in such abundance that the region is 
known as “The Pinion Country.” From this section con- 
siderable quantities of the nuts are shipped east for stock- 




















PICTURESQUE AGAINST THE SKY-LINE, ON HIGH ROCKY GROUND AND LOFTY PLAINS THROUGHOUT THE BORDER STATES, THE 


PINON FLOURISHES, 


ITS DARK BEAUTY CONTRASTING STRONGLY WITH THE SNOW-CAPPED PEAKS BEYOND 
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FLAUNTING ITS BRANCHES OF GREEN UNDER THE UNCHANGING BLUE OF THE NEW MEXICAN SKY, TWISTED AND GNARLED AT 
TIMBER-LINE, THE PINON GROWS, 11,000 FEET ABOVE THE SEA 


fattening purposes, the husks being so thin and tender as 
not to trouble the digestive apparatus of the most refined 
Kansas City steer. 

Cabeza de Vaca, first of the Spanish explorers to ven- 
ture into the wilds of the Big Bend country of Texas— 
this in the year 1536—described the Pinon seed as one of 
the chief foodstuffs of the Indians he encountered in his 
wanderings. He wrote: 

“Here the people ate the tuna (fruit of the prickly 
pear) and nuts of the pine, which grew on small trees of 
sweet pines. The cones were like little eggs, but the seed 
is better than that of Castilla, as its husk is very thin, and 
while green is beaten and made into balls to be eaten.” 
This menu as a steady thing would not measure up to our 
dietetic standards today, but it evidently furnished de 
Vaca with the necessary sustenance and brawn to continue 
with his almost incredible adventures and hardships. 

To the nomadic tribes of four hundred years ago, whose 
constant warfare left them little time or inclination for 
agricultural pursuits, the Pifion, with its unfailing sup- 
ply of food, was an indispensable friend; but the more 
peaceful and advanced Pueblo Indians of the north also 
found it useful. Beyond the mists of antiquity, in those 
prehistoric times of which we know only the little that 
picture-writings on the walls of unearthed ruins can tell 
us, pifiones were a staple article, and from those days to 
these have figured prominently in the lives of the peoples 
of its chosen land. 

Jars or basketsfull of the nuts are sometimes discovered 
in the unearthed pueblos, laid aside by some cliff-dwell- 


ing housewife remote centuries ago as a treat, perhaps, 
for the weekly meeting of the Lady Basket Weavers, or 
something for the brown babies to “piece” on between 
meals. The mysterious folk who lived out their cycle in 
those desert canyons have gone no man knows whither, 
but the descendants of the trees which supplied them with 
pinones flaunt their ragged little branches now, as then, 
under the unchanging blue of the New Mexico sky. 

On high rocky ground, low hills, and lofty planes 
throughout the border States the Pinon florishes. The 
weary Southwesterner who has gone far afield gazes with 
gladness in his heart at the first little shaggy pine trees 
marching down the slopes to meet him, for he knows that 
he is home at last—home, “west of the Pecos,” and that 
is West indeed ! 


A Real Bear Story 

While Olsen and Ranger Phillips were riding the sheep 
allotments the tracks of three large bears were noticed. 
A shepherd was told about the tracks, and he said: 

““Seein’ the tracks is nothing; I saw the bears. Was 
climbing up that mountain and when I got into those 
willows something grunted and growled just ahead of 
me. I pulled out my shootin’ iron and looked; finally 
saw the bear’s head above a log about twenty feet dis- 
tant. I raised the gun to shoot and another bear ran 
past me, almost knocked me down. I looked and there 
stood the third one. Well—no d’—d bear can catch me if 
I’ve got twenty feet the start. I know I had my gun, but I 
have never been able to find it since.”—-The Lemhi Ranger. 














Pine or Porcupine? 


By W. T. Cox 


IL.D animals constitute a great asset in any 


Occasionally some ani- 


The charm of 


well-managed forest. 

mals become a liability also. 
the forest is greatly enhanced by the presence of deer and 
other game and by the presence of beaver, squirrel, chip- 
munks, birds, and a long list of useful, harmless or 


nearly harmless creatures. Probably among the 


Minnesota he seems to give some preference to white 
pine, though he also girdles many thrifty Norway pines, 
jack pines, highland or white spruce, and sugar maples. 
The most thrifty, medium-sized trees usually are pre- 
ferred. A ring of bark will be girdled at 20 or 30 feet 
above the ground, and then at various points higher up 





latter class should be rated the porcupine. This ~ 
widely distributed citizen of the forest, variously 
“quillpig,” “‘pricklecub,” 
furnished amusement for 


known as “porkyhog,” 
and “porcupine,” has 
many a visitor to forest districts. He is not noted 
for his intelligence and certainly not for his speed, 
but his corpulent figure and comical ambling antics 
are interesting and at least mildly entertaining. 
The Indian used porcupine quills for many pur- 
poses, such as sewing needles, baskets, war bonnets, 
and other novelties. The flesh of the porcupine is 
not distasteful and has saved many an unarmed 
traveler in the woods from exceedingly great hard- 
ship, if not from actual starvation. It is easy to 
kill one of these animals with a club, since they 
are not difficult to the winter season 
and may easily be approached within clubbing 


The old idea that the 


find in 


distance and with safety. 


“PORKY” IN TWO CHARACTERISTIC POSES 


All abristle, he waddles down the woodland path, on devastation bent, incidentally delighting 
visitors to the park who may happen to catch a glimpse ot him as he ambles along. 


porcupine can throw its quills is, of course, erroneous. 


A Ravenous APPETITE FOR BARK 


As is well known, the porcupine feeds upon the bark 
of a variety of trees. He is not particular, but in northern 





























ROOSTED HIGH 


Porky has “taken to the tall timber’ in 
search of a particularly succulent morsel of 
bark for his evening meal. 


the tree, the result, of course, being 
the death of such trees as are com- 
pletely girdled, unless the point at- 
tacked is so high up as to merely 
render the tree “stag-headed.” 
Tracts of virgin timber remaining 
in any region after destructive log- 
ging has wrecked the forest in all 
the surrounding territory are particularly liable to dam- 
age by insects, rodents, and other destructive agencies. 
This is easily accounted for from the fact that the com- 
paratively small area of remaining timber attracts the 
animal life which formerly found its home in the sur- 
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“CThe Hanging Glacier"—Chelan National Forest, Dashington 
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A Moss-Veiled Fringe of the Old Pine Woods of Florida 
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RESTING 
AFTER 
THE 
EVENING 
MEAL 


Mute evidence that 
it was a good one. 
This is why “Porky” 


must be suppressed. 





Itasca Park and Forest, 
at the headwaters of the Mississippi River, is a good 
illustration of this fact. 


rounding forest, now cut away. 
This tract of one hundred and 
thirty million feet, in a district which once contained 
billions of feet of timber, seems to be the mecca for a 
disproportionately large wild-life population, some useful 
and attractive, some harmful. 


Tuer PorcuPpINE A LUMBERING FELLOW 


The porcupine, which ordinarily is not very abundant 
and whose work is rather inconspicuous, has become so 
abundant at Itasca that it commands the attention of the 
park superintendent and other foresters engaged upon 
work in the forest. Recently, in marking trees for an 
improvement cutting, twenty-six forties were carefully 
gone over. Snow lay on the ground and it was easier 
to see porcupines than it would be in the summer-time, 
and the men were able to obtain a fairly accurate count 
of these animals and to determine what damage they were 
doing. On the twenty-six forties, seventy-six porcupines 
were seen, or an average of three to the forty. Since 
there are five hundred and sixty forty-acre tracts in this 
particular State Forest, it would seem that there must be 
in the neighborhood of sixteen hundred porcupines busily 
engaged in girdling trees on the reserve. 

Careful note made as to the work of these animals 
showed that each one had recently girdled and killed on 
an average 4.9 white pine trees. The trees were of an 
average diameter of fifteen inches, representing the equiva- 
lent of 950 board feet of timber killed by each animal, 
or a total of 69,500 board feet on the twenty-six forties. 
This timber has a stumpage value of $8 per thousand 
feet. It will be seen, therefore, that the porcupines of 
Itasca Park and Forest are killing each year approxi- 
mately a million and a half feet of timber, worth on the 
stump $16,264, or approximately 1.2 per cent of the pres- 
ent annual growth. They constitute a source of damage 
which must be reckoned with in the management of the 
property. 

But it would not be advisable to exterminate the por- 
cupine in a forest such as Itasca, which is visited by tens 
of thousands of people who are interested not alone in 
the trees, but in the wild creatures also. To wage re- 
lentless warfare upon such an inoffensive animal as the 
porcupine would seem cruel, and in fact a reasonable 
number of them should be in evidence, so that visitors. 
may get an occasional glimpse of them shuffling across 
the trails or perched up in some lofty pine; but to allow 
this “highland beaver” to increase beyond his present 
numbers would be exceedingly unwise and even danger- 
ous for the welfare of the forest. 














Tree Legends for Children 


Yegedrasil, the cAsh 


By Mary IsapeL Curris 





GGDRASIL—that is an ugly name; but that is what the Norsemen of long 
ago called their famous ash-tree. 

Before anybody knew that the earth was round, the old Norsemen, who 
had some very strange ideas, believed that it was just a flat disk, like an 
island. This island was surrounded by an ocean, which was also a river, 
and on the outer edge of this river-ocean was a circular range of very high 
mountains. Beyond that there was nothing. 

In the center of the island was a mountain out of which grew a perfectly tremendous 
tree. This was the ash, Yggdrasil. It was so tall that its branches spread out over the 
heavens and held up the sky and the stars and clouds, which otherwise, they thought, would 
have fallen to the earth. Its three roots reached far down below the world to a dark place, 
where the dragon Nidhogg gnawed on one of them unceasingly. But even though the 
dragon chewed the root, the ash-tree could not die as long as it was sprinkled daily with 
the water of life. This kept it always fresh and green. And it was necessary that the 
ash-tree should be kept from withering, for the fate of all the gods in Norway depended 
on the life of Yggdrasil. 

Around the trunk of the tree was Midgard, the dwelling-place of the people of the 
earth; and high above the earth, among the branches of the ash, was Asgard, where the 
Norse gods and goddesses lived in golden palaces which shone with star-like jewels. 

One of the goddesses, who was named Iduna, had a beautiful dwelling in the green 
branches of the world-tree. She it was who every evening sprinkled the tree with water 
from the well of life; and it was she who every morning gave the gods the apples of 
eternal youth to eat, because they, like Yggdrasil, had to have something to renew their 
immortality. 

One evening, while Iduna was busy in the house preparing her apples to give the gods 
next morning, she heard a voice outside the castle calling her. 

“Beautiful Goddess,”’ it said, ‘‘come out quickly and let me show you a tree bearing 
fruit just like your immortal apples.”’ 

Iduna knew there were no other apples just like hers, but she was curious to know 
what any one could mean by saying such a thing; so out she ran to see. All at once the 
storm wind roared through the trees and an evil giant disguised as an eagle swooped down 
on Iduna and carried her off to the outer rim of mountains on the edge of the world. 

Then the gods of Asgard began to grow old and gray without Iduna’s apples, and the 
leaves of the ash-tree withered because she was not there to water it. The great ones 
sought for her in vain. They questioned all the birds and beasts, but could not find a 
trace of the lost goddess. 

At length a small bird fluttered in among the gods and told them he had just come 
from the edge of the world, and had seen Iduna there. As soon as they learned this, the 
gods sent a messenger to rescue her; and because she was on the other side of the river- 
ocean, the messenger took the shape of a falcon, so that he might fly across the water. 

He found Iduna sitting, sad and lonely, at the door of a small log cabin and, alighting 
at her side, he told her he had come to take her home. It happened, fortunately, that the 
wicked giant was nowhere in sight, and the messenger wasted no time looking for him. 
He changed Iduna into a nut, in order to carry her more easily, and holding the nut in 
his claw he flew swiftly home with her to Asgard. 

That night the gods had a great feast to celebrate Iduna’s safe return, and the 


Northern skies were almost as bright as day. 
When we see the beautiful Northern Lights we know it is the Aurora-Borealis, but 


the Norsemen of long ago would have said: 
‘See what a great banquet the gods are having tonight in Asgard!” 
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America’s Transition from 


Old Forests to New 


By E. T. ALLEN 
Ill THE PAST 


HE stewardship which you and I and our fathers 

before us have exercised over the vast land given 

us, with its stored wealth and capacity for the re- 
placement thereof, has of necessity differed from that in 
smaller countries, more quickly permeated throughout by 
the influences which from time to time arise. With them 
these influences have been largely of the period, arising 
from conditions fairly similar and universal, having fairly 
like and widespread results. With us they have been pro- 
foundly determined by the geographical advance of a rap- 


idly growing 


all that nature 





selves. The forest, the buffalo, the land 
yielded—did not make the task too easy. 


THE Days oF GoLpDEN GoosE KILLING 


In their footsteps followed America. As the thirteen 
colonies overflowed and as this new empire came to the 
ears of a still more crowded Old World, population and 
civilization kept the old course across the Alleghenies, 
paused to complete the filling of the immense basin of 
the Central West and to build Chicago, dashed wave after 

wave over the 





population. 
Only now, for 
the first time, 
have we 
reached a po- 
sition to re- 
gard this in 
retrospect, 
knowing its in- 
fluences to be 
past or passing 
and appraising 
them mainly to 
clarify the 





situation that 
remains. 
Now, how- 


ever, our west- 





; Rockies, and 
<= swept _ thinly 
on again until 
banked at last 
* where the 
pioneers had 
halted, on the 
shores of an- 
other ocean. 
In less than 
300 years a 
hundred _ mil- 
lion had con- 
quered 3,000 
miles of wil- 
derness; al- 
ways hungry, 
always _ build- 
ing, always 





ward advance 

has paused struggling to 

long enough, establish civil- 

since arrested ization where 
ONLY AFTER LONG TIME HAS PASSED, AND THEN INADEQUATELY, DOES THE STRIPPED thes tial 


by the Pacific, 
to begin to ac- 
quire the in- 
terest of his- 
tory which men accord to events in which they did not 
As we find fascination in the story of 
when our whalers and 


CUTTING. 


participate. 
America’s golden age at sea, 
traders built honor abroad and patriotism at home, or 
the story of the drift over the Alleghenies and the settle- 
ment of the Middle West, we are beginning to find it 
also in the story of the Argonauts, the covered wagon 
and the Oregon Trail. 

These we call the brave days, and rightly. They were 
the days of men and women brave enough to forego 
security, comfort, and the ties of home, and to face all 
the uncertainty, hardship, and danger of the frontier 
for the building of the nation. And in the building they 
spared the material at hand no more than they did them- 


AND NEGLECTED FOREST RECOVER TO AFFORD ANOTHER FRONT OF MINOR OPERA- 
TIONS, AGAIN MOVING WESTWARD AT A RATE DETERMINED BY THE ORIGINAL 
HERE WE GET A VIEW OF LOGGED-OFF SLOPES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


only mountain 
and plain, al- 
ways prodigal 
of the land and its resources as long as plenty more lay 
beyond the ranges. Raleigh’s tobacco growers impov- 
erished Virginia and Maryland soil until much has re- 
turned to forest; wheat farmers cropped the Dakotas 
without returning anything to the land; the builders 
stripped the forests to make homes for them all. This 
was the period of unrestrained exploitation, of golden 
goose killing, if you will; but it built America. And 
now it is history, with all its achievements for our 
pride forever and all its errors for us gratefully to re- 
deem ; for no new lands lie beyond the ranges. 

Such also has been the progress of forest exploitation, 
with features of its own especially interesting in a sur- 
vey of a 300-year period which enables us to see the 
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PRODIGAL OF THE LAND AND ITS RESOURCES AS LONG AS PLENTY MORE LAY BEYOND THE RANGES, THE PEOPLE 
SWEPT FROM THE SNOW-CLAD HILLS OF NEW ENGLAND ACROSS THE ALLEGHENIES, DASHING OVER THE ROCKIES TO 
HALT ONLY AT LAST ON THE SHORES OF ANOTHER OCEAN. THE LUMBERMAN FOUND ONLY THE FORESTS THAT HAD 
ESCAPED THE CONFLAGRATION OF THE PIONEER, FOR FIRE HAS EVER BEEN A MORE SERIOUS MENACE TO THE 
FOREST THAN THE AX. THE DEBRIS HE LEFT BEHIND HIM GAVE EVEN GREATER OPPORTUNITY FOR DESTRUCTIVENESS 


foie ho Sele ee -— 

THE LUMBERMAN’S JOB, DECLARES MR. ALLEN, HAS BEEN TO SUPPLY BOARDS AS THE NATION’S BUILDERS NEEDED 

THEM. HE COMPETED WITH HIS FELLOW-LUMBERMEN IN ABILITY TO DO THIS—NOT A FINANCIAL OR COMMERCIAL 

PURSUIT, BUT ONE OF HANDLING MEN AND LOGS. THE DEMAND WAS FOR TIMBER AND MORE TIMBER, AND WHAT 

HE EARNED WAS FOR PERSONAL SERVICE IN MAKING THE WILDERNESS YIELD A COMMODITY OF CIVILIZATION WITH- 
OUT REGARD TO WASTE. RUTHLESS IN PRODUCTION, HE DID NOT LOOK BEYOND 
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cyclical operation of time in the growth of both trees 
and policy. 

The original forests of the United States are esti- 
mated to have covered 822 million acres, or roughly a 
third its area. Through these the lumber industry has 
for three centuries moved steadily westward, except for 
an offset from the Lake States to the south. At any 
given time between its two seacoast extremes it has been, 
as it were, on the eastern edge of the untouched virgin 


growth and the western edge of a more or less stripped 
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FirE More DestrucTIVE THAN THE Ax 


For at all periods fire has been more destructive than 
the ax. The lumberman found only the forests that es- 
caped the conflagrations of the pioneer, the herdsman, 
and the hunter. With him came a greater and even more 
careless population, to which the debris of his operations 
gave all the greater opportunity for destructiveness. 
After he moved on, indifference while the supply he fol- 
lowed was considered inexhaustible, as well as a vague 
impression that trees can be regrown only by intensive 














IN A PERIOD OF LESS THAN THREE CENTURIES THE CONQUEST OF THREE THOUSAND MILES OF WILDERNESS WAS 

ACCOMPLISHED BY A PIONEER PEOPLE, STRUGGLING TO ESTABLISH CIVILIZATION WHERE THEY FOUND ONLY MOUN- 

TAIN AND PLAIN. EVER GAMBLING WITH THE WEATHER AND THE TRICKY RIVERS THAT FLOATED HIS DRIVES, A 

PECULIARLY AMERICAN COMBINATION OF WOODSMAN, ENGINEER, AND SUBLIMATED MECHANIC, THE LUMBERMAN 

FOUNDED THAT GREAT INDUSTRY DESTINED TO GO DOWN IN HISTORY AS A VITAL FACTOR IN THE BUILDING OF THE 
NATION 


and depressing cut-over area, while in its more remote 
wake time has converted once similar areas into lands 
occupied by agriculture, again returned to forest, or kept 
desolate by fire. 

In the main its connection with national development— 
the same connection which has built it to be our greatest 
single manufacturing industry—has made its chief op- 
erations march closely with this development, but with 
this difference, that it has not held its conquered terri- 
tory but must increasingly send supplies rearward, as it 
also serves on an advancing front. Only after long time 
has passed, and then inadequately, does the stripped and 
neglected forest recover to afford another front of minor 
operations, again moving westward at a rate determined 
by the original cutting, as we see the third or fourth crop 
cut in New England and the second in the Carolinas— 


that is, if fire does not prevent. 


European methods of cutting and planting, led all to 
consider the cut-over land worthless and no one’s respon- 
sibility ; so it was abandoned to recurring fire, which all 
too often has damaged or completely destroyed the natu- 
ral reproduction which otherwise would have completed 
the cycle. It is estimated that as much of our virgin 
timber has been burned as has been cut, and that even 
now lumbering goes over but 5 million acres a year, while 
fire sweeps 8 to 10 million, much of which, however, is 
unmerchantable young growth. 

During this three-century migration, now about ended, 
the lumberman built the traditions of a transient industry 
which still govern him and us to a great extent. Until 
just before its close he was not a business man, not a 
salesman, not a land proprietor, but a peculiarly Ameri- 
can combination of woodsman, engineer, and sublimated 
mechanic. His job was to supply boards and timbers as 
fast as the nation-builders needed them. He competed 
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with his fellow-lumbermen in ability to do this; not a 
financial or commercial pursuit, but one of handling men 
and logs. He gambled inveterately with the weather and 
with the tricky rivers that floated his drives, but he was 
not a speculator. The raw material was virtually without 
The land itself he did not con- 
His product was not sold by 


cost and without profit. 
sider, nor did any one else. 
merchandising effort, but bought by those who demanded 
it, as they could get it to their own best advantage. His 
pay was for his personal services in making the wilder- 
ness yield a commodity of civilization. His processes 
were wasteful of material civilization did not want and 
would not pay for. Beyond that he did not look. 
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It is only fair to say, however, that speculation was a 
secondary consideration in the following hegira to the 
The industry had to move on. The 
nation wanted lumber. Pioneer lumbermen had long 
been serving the growing needs of the new fields. On 
the Pacific coast some of them, straight from New Eng- 
land in the ‘80's or earlier, revived for a time the old 
spirit of Newburyport and Gloucester, building beautiful 
clippers, which with lumber cargoes and trading captains 
once more carried the flag into forgotten ports. Most 
of the operators who joined these or who went South, as 
the Lake States began to “cut out” and the market to 
stand a long rail haul, sought mainly to continue their 


south and west. 
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IN ITS CONNECTION WITH OUR NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, LUMBER PRODUCTION HAS GROWN TO BE OUR GREATEST 


SINGLE 


AS IT CONSTANTLY INVADES NEW TERRITORY ON AN EVER-CHANGING 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY AND ITS MANNER OF OPERATION MARCHES CLOSELY WITH THIS DEVELOPMENT 


FRONT. MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT SERVES 


TO SEND ITS SUPPLIES BACK, THIS BEING A TYPICAL LUMBER-CARRIER LOADING AT A PACIFIC COAST PORT 


THE Rusu FoR NEw TIMBER KLONDIKES 


These conditions changed little until the whole future 
of the industry was profoundly altered by an accident 
without precedent and, as it later appeared, unlikely to be 
repeated. The vast and mushroom growth of the Middle 
West, with its tremendous wood consumption, found the 
northern pineries at its very door. Even this short trans- 
portation was served by the Mississippi and the Lakes. 
Exhaustion was rapid and lands, acquired not for specu- 
lative value, but in rivalry to control raw material to af- 
ford profit in conversion, surprised their owners by be- 
coming worth fortunes in themselves. Lumbermen who 
had always expected to work hard for their dollars called 
this the “sugaring off,’ borrowing the term from the 
maple-sap boiler, and concluded it to be a providential 
way of rewarding their efforts, which could reasonably be 
depended upon, now that Providence had discovered it. 
Not only stumpage values, but also stumpage speculation, 


were born in the United States. The rush was on for 


new timber Klondikes. 


useful vocation, the only one they knew and one that 
they were proud of, although at the same time, no doubt, 
carrying legitimate hopes of another “sugaring off” 
eventually. 

It is also the general testimony of lumbermen that their 
own judgment of the future, tinged by the tradition of 
inexhaustibility of the fields ahead, was perhaps a lesser 
influence than the broadcasting by mistaken forestry en- 
thusiasts of the statement that our forests would all be 
gone in 30 years. This statement astonished them; but, 
if true, it meant they must “get theirs” promptly. 


THE TIMBER GAMBLE IN THE WEST 


Thus they invaded in force the last stands of virgin 
timber, bounded by the Pacific and the Gulf, and knew 
they could not move again. Entirely aside from specula- 
tive motives, they needed to acquire a sure supply. Their 
predecessors were similarly forced to enlarge their hold- 
ings in self-protection. Rivalry and competition were in- 
evitable and once more stumpage evidenced a coming 


rise. Southern pine soon went into private hands, with 














its value, whether high or low, to be determined by a 
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prompt near-by market. The struggle for the magnificent 


forests of the Pacific coast, half the nation’s remaining 
supply, was a gamble upon an only seeming precedent. 
Events were to show that, instead of repeating its Lake 


States’ experience, the in- 
dustry was undertaking to 
carry a lifetime’s supply of 
raw material in the face of 
wholly unforeseen obstacles. 

This period of occupying 
the western forests, in the 
decade closing the last and 
beginning the present cen- 
tury, was the most defined 
and pregnant of American 
forest history. For the first 
time the public itself par- 
ticipated actively, not only 
governmentally, as we shall 
soon see, but also as indi- 
viduals. Under the loose 
land laws and “land con- 
science,” thousands of every 
vocation took up timber 
lands for disposal to the 
lumbermen who were block- 
ing up holdings. The clerk, 
the doctor, the farmer’s boy 
or girl, and every other 
reputable citizenship type 
paid some better-informed 
“locator” for information of 
good vacant timber, com- 
plied nominally with the 
law, and bargained with 
rival purchasers. They 
used their homestead rights 
for their advancement just 
as did their prototypes in 
the prairie states. “ ‘Uncle 
Sam is rich enough to give 
us alla farm.’ Since we did 
not get our farms, we are 
equally entitled to a timber 
claim.” The inevitable mid- 
dleman, far more numerous 
than the lumbermen, took 
profits from both sides. 
Claims at first bringing $300 
went to $3,000 or even 


$20,000. The lumbermen paid well in the end. And 
to do so they no longer, as in the past, merely rein- 
vested the proceeds of their business to keep a small 
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AT ANY GIVEN TIME BETWEEN ITS TWO SEACOAST EX- 
TREMES, THE LUMBER INDUSTRY HAS BEEN ON THE 
EASTERN EDGE OF SUCH UNTOUCHED VIRGIN GROWTH AS 
THIS, AND THE WESTERN EDGE OF A MORE OR LESS 
STRIPPED AND DEPRESSING CUT-OVER AREA 


material supply ahead. It was the last chance and they 


borrowed. Banks were imbued with the spirit and lent 


freely. 


risk was passed to many small investors in the East. 


Bonding companies had their heyday, and the 


For was not the Government guaranteeing the profits ¢ 
Equally impressed by realization that the last stand was 
reached, it sought to neutralize its statutory give-away 


groping forestry preparation. 
. ated if ingly financed. F 
ments were created if but grudgingly financed. rom 


RoosEVEL?’’s PEN MIGHTIER THAN THE Ax 


policy by executive action, 
reserving as public forests 
such lands as its’ agents 
could find first in the gen- 
eral competing scramble. 
The forest reserve system 
inaugurated by Cleveland 
was vigorously enlarged 
until, when the West, indig- 
nant at this disturbance of 
its “development” and of 
taxation prospects seen in 
private ownership of hith- 
erto - profitless wilderness, 
persuaded Congress to with- 
draw the _ Executive's 
power, Roosevelt signed 
his last group of proclama- 
tions just as the law took 
effect to stop him. The 
forest states protested 
against differentiations from 
other public land states 
that had been permitted to 
develop and tax their re- 
sources for their own de- 
velopment. This establish- 
ing of a core of public for- 
ests was, nevertheless, the 
greatest constructive step 
toward an adequate policy 
yet taken by the nation, and 
there are few today who do 
not applaud its wisdom. It 
also, had, however, its effect 
of stimulating speculation. 
It accentuated the expected 
shortage and _ threatened, 
should the administrative 
policy be of strict con- 
servation rather than of 
use, even to hasten the 
shortage of available sup- 
ply. Belief was general 
that the chief purpose of 
public ownership was to 


frustrate monopolistic extortion in the distant future by 
large concerns on their way to control of the private supply. 


ENTER THE FORESTERS 


This brief era was also one of much other somewhat 


State forestry depart- 
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THE IMPRESSIVE GRANDEUR OF VIRGIN SPRUCE WOODS. 

THE ORIGINAL FORESTS OF THE UNITED STATES ARE 

ESTIMATED TO HAVE COVERED 822 MILLION ACRES, OR 
ROUGHLY A THIRD OF OUR AREA 


coast to coast forestry schools opened to teach the new 
profession, supposedly to be in early demand by private 
and public owners alike, to meet the rapid exhaustion of 
timber. For the most part, in the beginning, they taught 
European tradition that proved unsuited for American 
application ; but even then they established a groundwork, 
an interest, and a new man-product available for mold- 
ing by events; and the Government employed the gradu- 
ates, giving a chance in the woods to unlearn much they 
had learned and discover what could and could not be 
done in America. 

Meanwhile our actual treatment of the forest suffered 
little change. The professional foresters were absorbed 
in educational propaganda and administrative tasks sel- 


dom silvicultural. On the vast Government reserves 
there was little sale of timber; much work in organizing 
fire prevention, eliminating hastily included agricultural 
lands, examining doubtful private claims, leasing grazing 
and other privileges. The men in State employ were even 
more restricted to propaganda to enlist public interest and 
appropriations. 

Few were employed by lumbermen, for the time for 
their service was not ripe. They had not learned to offer 
feasible American compromises, but, like the lumbermen, 
were wrapped in traditions of other times and other con- 
ditions; nor, had they offered them, would there have 
been much response. The portion of the industry which 
had moved into new fields had too much, not too little, 
material for its facilities and market, and to help carry 
its investment was obliged to cut wastefully to make 
enough high-grade lumber that would stand the long haul 
to the consumer. Even then it was losing money. On 
the other hand, the lumbermen in the old vanishing fields 
encountered this competition, which the public would 
have been the last to forego by paying the cost of con- 
servative methods and of husbanding the nearest sup- 
ply—a course certain to have been regarded as monopo- 


listic. 
First GLIMPSE OF SHORTAGE STIMULATES GREED 


In short, ownership of the forests, with its theoretical 
control of price, and not their wise use or their repro- 
duction, was the first subject of general reaction to the 
first glimpse of shortage. Our traditions of 300 years 
were being upset, but only partially and sometimes er- 
roneously, and we encouraged or condoned more waste 
than ever before. Meanwhile fire was unchecked every- 
where, but increasing in the West with the increase of 
settlement and activity, while we had not learned that the 
very density of the western timber, still regarded as 
virtually inexhaustible, made a hazard elsewhere un- 
known; or that nature, in an evolutionary process of ages, 
had made fire, rather than Old World forestry methods, 
the key to the reproduction of western tree species with 
marvelous swiftness and certainty. So, in the summer 
months, navigation for miles out into the open Pacific 
was impeded by the smoke from blazing forests. 


[Epiror’s Note.—This is the second installment of Mr. Allen's 
article. The third will appear in an early issue.] 




















BOY SCOUTS! 


Readers of American Forestry who know of local Boy Scout troops which are 
interested in promoting forestry will confer a favor upon the Association by 
sending the names of the Scout Masters to the American Forestry Association, 
914 14th Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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A TIME FOR PROTEST 


CONOMY often parades in false garments. And 
| eae disguised it not uncommonly commits mon- 
strous acts. Sometimes from pure avarice; sometimes 
for political glory. \When these acts threaten adversely 
thousands and millions of people, it is time to protest. 

A case in point is the great State of California, which 
for the past ten years has been in the vanguard of states 
in reforestation, forest-fire protection, and in setting 
apart state forests. Out of a clear sky, now comes a 
proposal practically to abandon the state forest work. 
Governor Richardson, elected on an economy platform, 
has submitted to the state legislature his budget, which 
would reduce the amount of money available for state 
forest work from $100,000 to less than $35,000. This 
action will emasculate the State Forest Department, re- 
ducing it to a small office force, with no funds for field- 
work. Under the Governor’s budget, out goes the forest- 
fire work of the state, out go state forest nurseries, 
stopped is the acquisition of state forests, and discon- 
tinued is the maintenance of the Humboldt Redwood 
Park. 


Governor Richardson's program will disqualify Cali- 
fornia for co-operation with the Federal Government in 
fire protection, under which it has been receiving bien- 
nially $45,000 of Federal co-operative funds. It will in 
effect wipe out completely the fire-protective organization 
of the state, including not only the work heretofore done 
with Federal aid, but co-operation with twenty-six coun- 
ties of the state and with many public organizations inter- 
ested in the welfare of California. 

The Governor's proposal warrants the protest of the 
Nation. Ex-Governor Pardee has started it by resigning 
forthwith as chairman of the California State Board of 
Forestry. But the interests involved transcend state 
lines. One-half of our remaining timber supply is on 
the Pacific coast. Thirty per cent of this reserve is in 
California. It is the future wood supply of the people 
of the United States. It is the end of our virgin forests, 
and the most beautiful end, to which hundreds of thou- 
sands of people from every state in the Union flock 
every year. 

Surely the day of political Neros has not returned. 


A NEW INVESTIGATION 


HE President of the Senate of the United States has 
f Ponds a committee of five of its members to in- 
vestigate the state of our forest cupboard, and to submit 
a report not later than April 24, 1924. The members of 
the committee are Senators McNary of Oregon, Couzens 
of Michigan, Moses of New Hampshire, Harrison of 
Mississippi, and Fletcher of Florida. This action is a 
result of Senate Resolution No. 398, submitted early in 
January by Senator Harrison of Mississippi and subse- 
quently agreed to by the Senate. The resolution directs 
the committee “To investigate problems relating to re- 
forestation with a view of establishing a comprehensive 
national policy for lands chiefly suitable for timber pro- 
duction, in order to insure a perpetual supply of timber 
for the use and necessities of the citizens of the United 
States.” 

These words have a sound not altogether new. It will 
be recalled that this problem of a national forest policy 
has already been investigated to a point where initial 
action with respect to certain phases of the situation is 
clear, imperative, and generally agreed upon. In 1920, it 
will be recalled, the Senate called upon the United States 
Forest Service for an investigation of the forest situa- 
tion, and received a report which stands as an uncon- 
trovertible basis for the initial groundwork of a national 
forest policy. Subsequently a committee of the Chamber 
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of Commerce of the United States toured the country, 
holding comprehensive hearings and making exhaustive 
inquiries into the state of our forest property. More 
recently the House Committee on Agriculture has for 
almost a year been holding hearings on the same subject. 

In view of the amount of investigation which has 
already been done, it will be only natural if many, upon 
first thought, consider a new investigation as unneces- 
sary and obstructive to immediate forest legislation. 
AMERICAN Forestry believes this to be an unwarranted 
judgment. It is true that past investigations have made 
perfectly clear the need and the course for immediate 
action in respect to certain basic principles of a national 
forest policy. There is, for example, no disagreement as 
to the need for more effective forest fire protection, more 
extensive research in relation to growing forests and their 
utilization, in increased acquisition of forest lands by the 
National Government, and in the extension of aid by the 
Federal Government to states and individuals in the 
growing of timber crops. 

On the other hand, there are other questions of equal 
moment in a complete forest policy which have not yet 
been cleared up. Among these is the question of the 
extent to which Federal regulation of private forests 
and forest lands is desirable and necessary; another is 
the determination of the amount of forest lands which, 











as a national safeguard, should be in public forests. At 
the present time approximately 20 per cent is in public 
forests. Should our national objective be 30, 40, 50 
per cent or more? A third question is the most desirable 
form of Federal policy in respect to the administration 
of all Federal forest lands. At the present time forest 
holdings of the National Government are distributed 
among several departments, each of which follows its 
own policies of administration and protection. A fourth 
question which may be mentioned as badly in need of 
elucidation is that of forest taxation, which by many is 
rated as one of the most important planks in an all- 
inclusive forest policy. 

The bill introduced in Congress last month by Repre- 
sentative Clarke would meet at once certain problems, the 
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solution of which has been clarified by previous investiga- 
tions. It offers an initial step which may and should be 
taken at once, but it does not provide for a complete or 
final national forest policy. Some of the larger questions 
remain to be cleared up, and the field of greatest usefulness 
for the committee in question, we believe, is a specialized 
inquiry into those phases of the situation. The docu- 
mentary groundwork for a national forest policy is al- 
ready at hand, but the new Senate committee has before 
it a very definite opportunity for building upon that 
groundwork and of hastening progress toward a more 
complete and final forest policy. In view of the field of 
possibilities, it is, therefore, premature to make advance 
judgment as to the worth of this investigation. Its re- 
sults will best answer that question. 


DEALING WITH FIRE 


OR two long, weary months last summer the Min- 

nesota Forest Service, comprising some sixty forest 
rangers, supplemented by several hundred emergency 
fire-fighters, waged day and night war against the great- 
est fire peril in the history of the state. These men stood 
between 1,200 insidious fires on the one hand—fires fed 
by a desiccating drought and fanned by hot summer 
winds—and hundreds of communities, thousands of lives, 
and millions of dollars’ worth of property on the other 
hand. The fire soldiers won. Their organization may 
not have been perfect. Under the stress of oncoming 
flames and wind-driven smoke, it is superhumanly im- 
possible to organize local communities to function with 
the nice orderliness of school children at a fire drill. But 
the fact remains that the fire-fighters won, and that the 
state was spared a catastrophe which might easily have 
paled into insignificance the great Hinckley or the great 
Cloquet and Moose Lake fires. 

With the thermometer hovering around zero and the 
North woods white with snow, Minnesota forests are still 
in danger. What has been termed a “political forest 
fire’ has been smoldering and threatening to burst into 
flames. There is a movement on foot to reorganize the 
State Forest Service. It has been charged that the State 
Forester and his men are inefficient. Supporters of the 
service declare the movement is directed by special in- 
terests, with an eye on state timber, and by politicians 
hungry for the political patronage obtainable by making 
the State Board of Forestry a political board. The legis- 


lative committee of the Forestry Board has prepared a 
bill, called the “Board Bill,” which, if passed by the 
Legislature, would safeguard the board against domination 
by political and special interests. 

Irrespective of the merits of the charges and counter- 
charges, the people of Minnesota cannot lose sight for 
one moment of the danger of a backward step in the 
handling of its forest problem. There is the ever-in- 
creasing danger of an annual conflagration, sweeping 
over the whole northern portion of the state, wiping out 
towns and villages, destroying lives and property, char- 
ring scenic beauty into unsightly desolation, stifling a 
growing tourist trade, annihilating wild game and wild- 
life habitation, and burning out its settlers. In no state 
in the Union is the forest-fire menace of greater moment 
than in Minnesota. It is unthinkable that the people of 
the state will do other than stand firmly by three forest 
principles which underlie their future welfare: An inde- 
pendent State Board of Forestry, wholly removed from 
politics and properly safeguarded against influence by 
political and special interests ; annual state appropriations 
adequate to permit the State Forest Service to meet the 
recurrent fire menace ; and a conservative and far-sighted 
policy in the handling not only of its reserved state for- 
ests, but its unreserved 600,000 acres of timber, which 
the state is now, unwisely we think, disposing of at the 
rate of almost 40,000 acres a year, on the plea of the 
need of raw land for agriculture. 


AN IMMEDIATE PROGRAM OF FORESTRY 


N February 8 Representative Clarke, of New York, 
C) introduced into Congress a bill that marks a long 
step forward in the forestry movement in this country. 
While action on this bill by the present Congress cannot 
be hoped for, its provisions set up a practical program 
for forestry on which all who recognize the necessity or 
desirability of public action to maintain timber supplies 
and safeguard our forest lands against devastation can 


unite. Every friend of forestry—and that should mean 
every good American citizen—ought to take note of this 
bill, understand what it proposes, and give it his support. 

The bill does not attempt to solve our forest problem 
at one stroke. It apparently recognizes that the prob- 
lem of forestry is too large a public problem to be solved 
out of hand and that it must be attacked piecemeal. The 
country is not vet agreed on how to strike at all its main 
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roots, though the problem in its entirety is urgent and 
the evil consequences of failure to solve it are becoming 
yearly more accentuated and more imminent. Even 
among those who take this view, counsels have been 
divided as to what should finally be done. But these 
divisions do not affect the new program, its scope being 
limited to courses of action which do not involve the 
more controversial issues. 

Essentially this bill builds on foundations already es- 
tablished and expands accepted principles embodied in 
past legislation, and thoroughly tried out, rather than 
ventures into new fields. It may well be called a “six- 
point bill.” Briefly, these six points are: 

(1) Larger co-operation of the Federal Government 
with states to stop forest fires, along the same line as the 
present co-operation under the Weeks Law, but coupled 
with the explicit provision that this shall have in view 
“the systematic renewal of forest growth and the con- 
tinuous production of timber.” The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is empowered to make the co-operation condi- 
tional upon compliance on the part of the states with 
such requirements as he may find to be essential, in so 
far as forest fires are concerned, for attaining this end. 

(2) Study of forest taxation as related to timber- 
growing and perpetuation of forests, and of practicable 
ways to make possible insurance of forest properties 
against fire, with authorization to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to withhold co-operation in fire control from 
states whose tax laws work inimically to the commercial 
growing of timber on forest lands. 

(3) Co-operation of the Federal Government with 
states for the supply of forest tree seeds and plants, to 
be used effectively and in accordance with the require- 


ments found essential by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for reforestation. 

(4) Advice and assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment, through co-operation with states or other local 
agencies, to farmers in growing timber crops or protec- 
tive wind-breaks and shelter-belts, and in improving their 
woodlots. 

(5) Authorization of increased purchases of lands by 
the Federal Government for National Forest purposes 
under the provisions of the Weeks Law, passed in I9gII. 

(6) Authorization of more extensive research by the 
Forest Service in the interest of better forestry and 
better use of forest products. 

This six-point program is so reasonable, moderate, and 
essential that, but for the present financial exigencies of 
the Government and the consequent difficulty in putting 
through any legislation that contemplates increased ex- 
penditures, its early enactment would seem almost as- 
sured. The bill itself does not make appropriations, but 
merely authorizes them, to a total of $3,800,000 annually, 
of which $2,000,000 is for buying forest land. In reality 
the entire amount is not merely moderate, but, in com- 
parison with the magnitude of the public interests 
affected and the burdens already borne by the country 
as a direct result of forest depletion, so small as to be 
of almost negligible consequence. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that forestry cannot be had without paying for it, 
and the unanswerable argument in favor of paying for it 
is that the public pays far more heavily for the lack of 
forestry than forestry would cost. The sooner the 
Clarke bill can be passed, the better for the country. 
Readers of AMERICAN Forestry should keep this bill in 
mind. 


THE PUBLIC’S INTEREST 


N a paper recently presented before the Western 

Forestry and Conservation Association, Chief For- 
ester Greeley set forth his position on what the public 
should expect of the timberland owner. Many of the 
lumbermen of the Northwest seem to have found the 
Forester’s views on this subject disturbing, not to say 
heretical. Yet they are in substance merely a reaffirma- 
tion of a viewpoint which he has consistently maintained 
and which, indeed, is one of the foundation principles 
of his program of forestry for the nation. 

Fortunately, Colonel Greeley’s full appreciation of the 
difficulties and problems of the lumbermen is so clearly 
understood by them that the industry will, it can confi- 
dently be hoped, give open-minded consideration to his 
views, even when they are not wholly palatable. If the 
matter is approached in a reasonable spirit of give and 
take and with honest willingness on both sides to seek 
what paramount public interests necessitate, an ultimate 
solution in which all can acquiesce will be worked out. 

“The main thing,” said Colonel Greeley in explaining 
what a national policy should include, “is to break the 


jam, to get something started, to find a fair basis on 


which the public and the forest industries can put over 
the most obvious and necessary things. 

“It is my conviction that the starting point has got to 
be the right of the public to tell the logger that cut-over 
land, when he is through with it, must be left in a pro- 
ductive condition; that in the process of converting a 
valuable natural resource on these lands into cash, reason- 
able provision for a future growth of timber must be 
made and its cost absorbed as part of the logging 
operation. 

“No one can foresee just what will become of the 
logged-off forest land of various kinds and in various 
locations. The public can make no guarantee that any 
individual can carry cut-over land and obtain a profit 
from future crops of timber. It cannot require the tim- 
ber-owner to hold his logged-off land. The owner may 
hold the land; he may sell it if he has an opportunity ; 
he may let it revert to the state for non-payment of 
taxes ; he may trade it in to the Government in return for 
National Forest stumpage. The public is not concerned 
with who owns the forest land; it is concerned with the 

| Continued on page 184] 

















An Ancient Pine Cone 


By WoopsrIDGE METCALF 


NE day last fall, as I was entering the campus, a 

man introduced himself as Mr. Joseph Possewig 

and, handing me a very ordinary-looking pine 
cone, said: “J think I have found something which will in- 
terest you. Can you tell me what it is?” On closer in- 
spection the cone seemed to be somewhat heavier than is 
common for the species, but looked typical enough; so I 
told him I thought it was Knobcone pine (Pius atten- 
uata), but that it might be Monterey pine (Pinus radiata). 
The fact that a few of the upper scales were missing and 
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that it was a little dirty made identification somewhat dif- 
ficult, and I asked if he could not get me a more perfect 
specimen, with some foliage from the tree. 

At this he laughed and said: “I found that cone yester- 
day while digging a well near the corner of 30th Street 
and Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, California. It was im- 
bedded in solid clay subsoil 42 feet below the surface of 
I would like to give it to you for your for- 


the ground. 
I thanked him and carried the now 


estry collection.” 
precious specimen into the herbarium room to compare it 
with other specimens, and the more I looked at it the 
more I marveled that a thing so old as it must evidently 
be could be so remarkably preserved. Close examination 
showed it to be dark brown in color where the scales had 
broken off, with a luster indicating a slight carbonization. 
At first glance, however, one could see no difference be- 
tween it and a cone which had lain on the ground through 
a rainy season. 

Since that day I have shown it to Professor Jepson, of 
the Botany Department, who agreed that it was in all 
probability from a Knobcone pine, and to Dr. Clark, of the 


N 


Geology Department, who pronounced it the best fossif 
cone he had seen. He estimated that it had been in the 
ground between 40,000 and 50,000 years. 

When one looks upon this little cone and realizes that 
it was over four hundred centuries ago when it grew 
among a whorl of similar cones, on a tree probably on 
Moraga Ridge, where its descendants still grow and pro- 
duce cones exactly similar in appearance, it gives one a 
new understanding of the periods of time necessary to 
bring about marked evolutionary changes. The accom- 
panying photograph shows the cone of 40,000 B. C. and its 


prototype of 1918 side by side. 


A Strange Superstition 

Residents of Oyama-machi, a shop district of Tokio, 
being awestricken by a series of deaths among shop- 
keepers, consulted fortune-tellers as to the cause of their 
calamities. They were told that the deaths were caused 
by the “spirit” of a gingko tree “angered by the cutting 
down of another gingko tree in the neighborhood.” Ac- 
cording to the story the male gingko tree, which was accus- 
tomed to meet clandestinely the female tree, was cut down 
to make room for the monopoly bureau, and its “spirit,” 
in rebellion, avenged itself upon the shopkeepers of the 
district by causing a series of five deaths among them. 














A LIVELY LOOKING ROOT FREAK 


This is the photograph of a Douglas fir root formation which was 
discovered during the course of clearing the Inglewood Club’s golf 
course in Seattle, says Mr. W. E. Crosby, of Seattle, to whom 
AMERICAN Forestry is indebted for the picture. Contrary to the usual 
run of root freaks, this one is full of action, resembling some strange 
animal on a rampage. In life, and with the same lurid decorations, it 
might well rival the far-famed ‘Hound of the Baskervilles” in inspiring 
terror in the human breast. 
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The Migrat 


ion of Birds 


By A. W. ScHORGER 


NTEREST in the arrival and departure of birds 

dates from ancient times. Wrote the prophet 

Jeremiah, “Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her 
appointed times; and the turtle and the crane, and the 
swallow observe the time of their coming.” Since that 
day there have been many earnest students of bird 
migration. Gaetke has recorded the observations of 
half a century on Heligoland; English ornithologists 
have accumulated over long periods a vast amount of 
data that almost baffles analysis; in America the inde- 
fatigable labors of the late W. W. Cooke have added 
enormously to our knowledge of migration, yet it re- 
mains one of the most fascinating and perplexing hab- 


its that nature has evolved. 


it. In the autumn of 1780 he notices house-martins re- 
tiring in the evening toward a thicket covering several 
acres, and expresses keen regret that the land was not 
his own, so that he could have grubbed out all the 
bushes, thus unearthing all the martins of his district. 
As might be expected, the Reverend Cotton Mather 
imagined that the wild pigeons which he saw disap- 
pear on the approach of winter had set forth on a ce- 
lestial journey; he believed that they repaired “to 
some undiscovered Satellite, accompanying the Earth 
at a near Distance.” Many examples of these beliefs 
could be cited. In a state publication appearing in 
1898, the following occurs regarding the now nearly 
extinct Carolina paroquet: “Prof. John Collett has sup- 
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PINTAILS IN FLIGHT FORMATION. 
USUALLY FROM 30 TO 40 MILES AN 
TICULAR BIRD MAKES 
UNTIL THE TAGGING OR 
HAS YET BEEN DONE. PINTAILS RANGE THROUGHOUT NOR 

ONE OF OUR 


HOUR AND RARELY 


Few natural phenomena have been encumbered 
with such highly imaginative explanations. Fact and 
fiction seem hopelessly intermingled. Belief in witch- 
craft ceased with the laity long before educated people 
refrained from writing of swallows disappearing in the 
water of a pond to spend the winter in its muddy bot- 
tom, or of certain birds spending the coldest months 
in a state of coma in caves and hollow trees. Lin- 
neus and even Cuvier fell victims to the popular theory 
of hibernation, so it is not surprising that the lovable, 
painstaking naturalist, Gilbert White, also believed in 


(Photograph by H. RK. Job, used by c 
MIGRATING BIRDS DO NOT FLY 


MOST BEAUTIFUL 


ourtesy National Association of Audubon Societies) 


AT THEIR FASTEST. THEIR MIGRATION SPEED IS 


EXCEEDS 50. THE EXACT NUMBER OF MILES WHICH A PAR- 


DURING ONE DAY’S JOURNEY HAS NOT YET BEEN DETERMINED, AND WILL NOT BE ASCERTAINED 
BANDING OF BIRDS BY MEANS OF METAL RINGS IS CARRIED OUT MORE EXTENSIVELY THAN 


TH AMERICA AND WHEN IN FULL BREEDING PLUMAGE ARE 


BIRDS 


plied the following note: ‘In 1842, Return Richmond of 
Lodi, Indiana, cut the cold weather of 
winter, a sycamore tree some four feet in diameter. 
In its hollow trunk he found hundreds of Parakeets in 
a quiescent or semi-torpid condition. The weather 
was too cold for the birds to fly or even to make any 
exertion to escape.’” ‘The fallacy of these statements 
becomes apparent when we consider that the body 
temperature of all birds is higher than that of mam- 
mals, and in the case of the more active species, fully 
The fact also 


down, in 


ten degrees higher than that of man. 
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(From a drawing by L. A. Fuertes) 


THE ARCTIC TERN (Sterna paradisea), ONE OF THE MOST 
EXQUISITE OF BIRDS, IS AS WELL THE CHAMPION LONG- 
DISTANCE MIGRANT OF THE WORLD. IT BREEDS AS FAR 
NORTH AS IT CAN FIND LAND ON WHICH TO BUILD ITS 
NEST AND WINTERS AS FAR SOUTH AS THERE IS OPEN 
WATER TO FURNISH IT FOOD, ITS SUMMER AND WINTER 
HOMES BEING 11,000 MILES APART, NECESSITATING A 
YEARLY ROUND TRIP OF 22,000 MILES 





that the swallows appeared in spring with a new coat 
of feathers should at least have been disconcerting. It 
is a most curious anomaly, however, that we do not yet 
know where the chimney swift spends five months of 
the year. 

A given locality may have several classes of mi- 
grants, but the distinction is one of degree rather than 
of kind. The catbird and Baltimore oriole come to us 
in the spring, rear their young, and all depart again in 
autumn. Most of the ducks and geese are, with us, 
strictly birds of passage. Our shore birds, too, with 
a few exceptions, merely break their journey to stay 
with us for a moment; the beautiful golden plover, for 
instance, flies on to the Barren Grounds and builds its 
nest within a few inches of eternal frost. In winter 
the longspurs and redpolls come sifting down from 
the north with the snowflakes to winter as far south as 
the United States. Finally, we have the erratic migrants 
which are by far the most spectacular. Concerning the 
arrival and departure of such species as the snowy owl 
and evening grosbeak, no prediction is safe. Europe 
has furnished some interesting examples of spasmodic 
irruptions of certain species taking an erratic course. 
In the autumn of 1884 large numbers of nutcrackers 
surged over Central and Western Europe, and in 1882 
vast flocks of common jays (Garrulus glandarius) 
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passed over Heligoland; in 1863 Pallas’ sand grouse, 
a bird of Central Asia, appeared in Europe, even reach- 
ing England, but this ornithological wonder paled into 
insignificance in comparison with the prodigy of 1888, 
when vast multitudes of the same bird swept over Eu- 
rope again. This invasion, unlike that of the Mon- 
golian “bipeds without feathers” from the same lo- 
cality during the thirteenth century, filled the larder 
rather than emptied it. 

The initial causes of migration are obscure and 
probably will always remain so. The theory has been 
propounded that in the far-distant past, the mere pos- 
session of the power of flight induced in birds the habit 
of migration. Obviously, it would be difficult to mi- 
grate otherwise; but the penguins accomplish the jour- 
ney mainly with their feet. The desire to nest in a 
secluded spot, as a cause for migration, can be applied 
to only a limited number of species. The view also 
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(Courtesy of the Biological Survey) 


THIS MAP SHOWS THE DISTRIBUTION AND MIGRATION OF 
THE GOLDEN PLOVER (Charadrius dominicus). IN FALL IT 
FLIES OVER THE OCEAN, FROM NOVA SCOTIA TO SOUTH 
AMERICA, 2,400 MILES—THE LONGEST KNOWN SINGLE 
FLIGHT OF ANY BIRD. IN SPRING IT RETURNS BY WAY 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, DESCRIBING AN ELLIPTICAL 
MIGRATION ROUTE, FOLLOWING REGULARLY DIFFERENT 
PATHS FOR THE SPRING AND FALL MIGRATIONS 
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has been advanced that the sojourners in Central and 
South America are roused to emulation at the sight of 
the nesting of indigenous birds and hasten northward 
to seek a similar felicity. The most reasonable expla- 
nation of migration is based on the problem of food 
supply. The habit was doubtless formed during the 
Glacial Period, the birds learning by force of necessity 
to follow the ebb and flow of the great ice-sheets in 
search of food and nesting sites. 

The manner in which birds find their way permits 
us to assume with a certain degree of safety that they 
possess what is tantamount to a sixth sense, that of 


food. Though a dense fog limited vision to a few 
hundred yards, the murres, at first flying parallel with 
the vessel, disappeared in the mists, headed toward 
their destination with the accuracy of a compass. 
According to an old and well established belief, the 
smaller birds having only moderate powers of flight 
migrated by night to escape their enemies and to se- 
cure food and rest by day. Without doubt most of the 
warblers, sparrows, flycatchers and shore birds begin 
their journey at dusk and end it just before dawn. The 
hawks, swallows and chimney swift migrate by day, 
while the ducks and geese migrate either by day or 
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(Photograph by H. K. Job, used by courtesy National Association of Audubon Societies) 


MALLARDS AND PINTAILS AT THE BREEDING GROUNDS. SOME BIRDS MIGRATE BY DAY, BUT MOST OF THEM SEEK 

THE COVER OF DARKNESS. DAY MIGRANTS INCLUDE DUCKS AND GEESE, THOUGH THEY ALSO MIGRATE AT NIGHT. THE 

MALLARD BUILDS ON THE GROUND, MAKING ITS NEST OF ANYTHING SUITABLE AT HAND, FINISHING IT OFF WITH 
FEATHERS. WILD MALLARD OCCUR NEARLY ALL OVER NORTH AMERICA 


direction. This sense, by virtue of which birds win- 
tering in Chile return unerringly to the vicinity of 
their old breeding grounds in the northern hemisphere, 
is little short of marvelous. Coast lines, mountain 
ranges, and the larger rivers may direct the way, since 
from their coign of vantage in the air, the topography 
of the country must be plainly visible for several miles ; 
but vision alone can scarcely suffice. The tiny hum- 
mingbird, with its wings executing several hundred 
strokes a minute, does not hesitate to dash forward on a 
continuous flight of five hundred miles across the Gulf 
of Mexico. To the Pacific plover, leaving Alaska for 
the Hawaiian Islands, over 2000 miles of watery waste, 
sight can be of little assistance. Cooke relates that 
during the Harriman Alaskan expedition the members 
went by steamer from the island of Unalaska to Ro- 
goslof Island, a distance of about 60 miles. Midway 
between the two islands fiocks of murres were en- 
countered returning to Bogoslof after long quests for 


night. Telescopic observations have shown great num- 
bers of birds flying across the face of the moon, and 
on favorable evenings the notes of countless birds may 
be heard from overhead. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
night favors the study of migration. The numbers of 
birds killed by lighthouses, bird calls out of the night, 
and lunar observations have furnished such a mass 
of evidence in favor of nocturnal migration that we 
are prone to neglect the fact that many of these same 
birds can and do migrate by day. Flocks of the Pa- 
cific plover have been seen by capable observers on 
the Hawaiian Islands to rise into the air, circle round 
and round until nearly lost to view, and then strike 
northward. On the plains of South America Prof. 
Barrows has made records of flocks of golden plover 
passing in rapid succession for many hours at a time. 
In the West Indies thousands of warblers have been 
noted migrating by day, in one case the migration ex- 
tending over a period of three days. Incidentally, in 
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this connection, it is interesting to mention that warb- 
Florida and the 
ten 


lers encountered midway between 
Bahamas were flying at a height not exceeding 
feet the the impossibility 


vision being an important factor in determining 


above water, showing of 
di- 
rection. 

3irds arrive according to the calendar within fairly 
definite all appearance 
has attained a certain pastoral significance. 
the early Greeks the coming of the crane indicated the 


time of sowing, and Virgil assures us that the best 


limits, and in countries their 


Among 


time for planting 
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peared. The great majority of species do not migrate 
until the season is so far advanced that the forward 
journey can be undertaken with comparative safety. 
The less hardy birds, such as the flycatchers and warb- 
lers, are temporarily checked by adverse weather con- 
ditions, the numbers in a given locality increasing 
steadily until at the first favorable moment they push 
forward again as a migration wave. 

19, 1880, while looking 
through the telescope of the astronomical observatory 
Mr. W. E. D. Scott 


On the night of October 


discovered that 
small 


Princeton, 


at 


numerous 





vineyards is when 
the stork appears. 
Barton stated in 
1799 that it was 
then old 
servation in Penn- 
sylvania_ that 
when the whip- 
poorwill arrives it 
is time to go bare- 
footed. 
Records ex- 
tending over 


an ob- 





many years in Indians 


England failed to 
any 
between 


show corre- 
lation 
migration and the 
weather. In gen- 
eral, warm days 
followed by clear 
nights with favor- 


able winds are 
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birds were pass- 
ing across the 
face of the moon, 
among. which 
recognized 
warblers, black- 
birds, finches, and 
woodpeckers. 
Their height 
above the earth 
at 
one to two miles. 
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using similar in- 
struments against 
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moon fre- 


corded birds mi- 
grating at heights 
varying from 600 
feet to 15,100 
feet. Birds 
fly at high alti- 


may 








tudes to take ad- 


considered most (Courtesy Biological Survey) 

propitious, but | THESE ARE THE PRINCIPAL MIGRATION ROUTES OF NORTH AMERICA. MOST vantage of favor- 

oe eae MIGRANTS USE ROUTE NO. 4, THOUGH THIS NECESSITATES A FLIGHT OF 500 TO a ae ae 

these conditions — 799 MILES ACROSS THE GULF OF MEXICO. A FEW TRAVERSE THE MORE DIRECT ®/€ Wind cur- 

are not necessarily | ROUTE, NO. 3, AND STILL FEWER ROUTE NO. 2. ONLY WATER BIRDS MAKE THE rents as well as 
; pg 2,400-MILE FLIGHT ALONG ROUTE NO. 1, ALL THE WAY FROM NOVA SCOTIA TO 

awaited. The SOUTH AMERICA tocommanda 

spring records greater field of 

kept for many years by Florida lighthouses show that vision. At a height of about three miles the density of 


birds arrive from Cuba as frequently with the wind 
against them as when it is favorable. The instinctive 
impulse to migrate appears to be the predominating factor, 
and arrivals and departures are affected more by a change 
in climatic conditions than by the degree of change. The 
degree of heat and cold is of importance only as it affects 
the food supply. Ducks harry retreating winter, taking 
immediate of the first 
water, and the “kong-quer-ree” of the redwing is heard 


possession reaches of open 


in the marshes long before all the snow has disap- 


at sea-level and for 
advanced that birds 


the air is only about one-half that 
this reason the argument has been 
can fly more easily at great heights on account of the 
decreased resistance of the air; but it is equally true that 
the buoyancy of the air is correspondingly decreased. 
The height maintained during flight is a question still 
insoluble from lack of satisfactory data, and it is doubtful 
if accurate information on this phase of nocturnal migra- 
tion will be obtained without the use of nets supported by 


[Continued on page 186| 





(Epitor’s Note.—In this article, written by Mr. Schorg 


by the findings of von Lucanus, as given in the Literary Digest of August 19, 1922, as follows: “It was formerly sup- 
posed that migrating birds commonly traveled at very high altitudes, but this is a mistake, according to the results of nearly 


er for AMERICAN Forestry in February, 1921, he is supported 





twenty years of observation with balloons, by Lucanus. He finds that nearly all migrating birds travel at less than 3,000 feet, 
and that it is exceedingly uncommon for birds to be found above that altitude.”’) 
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ship at sea, or a railroad engineer in charge of an electric- 
lighting plant. 

Before success comes to us, politics must go. The peo- 
ple of every state must make their governors and their 
legislatures see that conservation of forests and wild life 
is not for the hunter and fisherman alone. Trained men, 
skilled and intelligent in their professions, must replace 
those who are utterly unable to cope with the tragedy as it 
Ten years from now, five years from now, 
And only the people can save us from 
Only the people, with their power 


exists today. 
will be too late. 
an utter devastation. 
of the ballot, can put their lakes, their streams, and what 
wild life and forests they have left, into hands capable of 
caring for them, perpetuating them, and increasing them. 

People must come to an understanding of what conser- 
vation means. They must be made to realize that human 
life is absolutely dependent upon wild life and forests. 
Without these things we would become extinct as a race. 
If all vegetation, all wild life, and all forests should dis- 
appear tomorrow, the human race would become extinct 
Without 
wood we would have no agriculture, no manufacture, no 
commerce. Civilization, as we know it, would come to an 
In the United States today three billion dollars are 


upon the face of the earth within one year. 


end. 
invested in manufacturing plants where the raw material 
is wood. Fourteen million people, or one-eighth of the 
total population of the country, are dependent upon these 
wood-working plants for their livelihoods. Yet within 
the last five years seven thousand sawmills have been 
junked in this country because of lack of material. 

The hour for action is not ahead of us. Jt is here. 
Tomorrow will be too late. If every governor in every 
state realized this today, there would be a wholesale resig- 
nation of incompetents throughout the land and their re- 
placement by men who are technically and professionally 
fitted. It is 
a life-and-death problem confronting a hundred and 
It is not a 


Conservation and propagation is a science. 


twenty million people in the United States. 
trivial affair, to be juggled in the hands of politicians or 
to be guided happen-chance by lucky appointees chosen 
from any and every walk of life. It is a problem for 
broad and intelligent minds technically and professionally 
prepared for the gigantic work in hand—the very men 
who are now held back, kept out, and seldom employed. 
And there seems to me to be but one inference. Such 
men, the very biggest that can be secured for the work, 
will not prostitute their ability, their training, and their 
profession by seeking political influence. They cannot 
swing counties or sections of states. Such men are em- 
ployed in our colleges and our universities. Upon them 
we depend for the education of our children and the ad- 
vancement of science. ‘They have forgotten more about 
real conservation than the conservation departments of 
all our states will ever know. Yet governors seldom ap- 
point them, legislatures rarely employ them. Why? 
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A Cascara Tree in West Virginia 
By Hu MaxweE. 


Recently while traveling through the country in West 
Virginia, I noticed a peculiar tree standing near a fence. 
I did not think it was a native tree of the State, so I 
called at the house near-by and was given permission to. 
examine it more closely. 

I was struck by the tree’s similarity of appearance to: 
the cascara tree of the Pacific coast, and I was told that 
the present tree came from seeds which a young man had 
carried from the State of Washington a few years ago, 
when he returned from there. 

That explained how the tree came to be there. 
undoubtedly the cascara tree, and I think it was the cas- 
care sagrada, from which the medicine called cascarets is. 


It was. 


made. 





| 
| 
| 





THE VISITOR FROM THE FAR WEST 


A Cascara Sagrada tree growing from seed brought from the state of 
Washington and planted by a new fence in West Virginia. 


I was interested to find that the valuable medicinal 
tree of the far western mountains seems perfectly at home 
in the climate of West Virginia. It is standing at an 
altitude about 1,690 feet above sea-level. It is asso- 
ciated with the yellow poplar, chestnut, beech, birch, oak, 
and hemlock. 

I never saw a cascara tree in better health, or one put- 
ting on more vigorous growth among the Sierra Nevada 
mountains in California, or in the damp climate of Wash- 
ington. The tree as it is growing in West Virginia is of 
a little deeper green than it is in the West, for there it is 
often of a yeliowish cast, particularly in the fall. 

















Broadcast from the Southern 


Forestry Congress 


Nineteen States were represented at the Fifth Southern 
Forestry Congress, held in Montgomery, Alabama, Janu- 
ary 29, 30, and 31. Of the sixteen Southern States 
within the field of the organization, all but two sent off- 
cial delegates, while among the visitors were men and 


women from Michigan, Minnesota, Idaho, and California. 


> 


Pointing to the high cost of building materials, C. b. 
Harmon, of the Sash, Door and Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association, asserted in an address on 
“Forestry and Homes” that at least 50 per cent of the 
advance in the price of homes in recent years is directly 


Southern 


traceable to the approaching timber shortage. In his 
opinion, a home will be beyond the reach of the average 
man in another decade, unless our wasteful methods in 


forest utilization are stopped. 


Peter A. Simpkin, familiarly known as “Parson” 
Simpkin of Hoo-Hoo, told the congress of the purpose of 
Hoo-Hoo to place in the field this year one thousand 
spokesmen for forestry, and to supplement this work by 
arranging for the free distribution of a million trees to 
be planted by children in the observance of Arbor Day. 


There are one hundred million acres of cut-over pine 
lands in the South, an area greater than the combined 
areas of Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi, according to 
S. W. Greene, of the Coastal Plain Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. It is his opinion that no great portion of 
this area can be farmed, because cultivation conditions 
are generally adverse. It is Mr. Greene’s idea that as 
soon as the cattleman recognizes that fire is his enemy 
and not his friend, the troubles between the lumbermen 
and the cattlemen will clear rapidly away. He voiced the 
belief that judicious grazing, unaccompanied by woods 
burning, will encourage reproduction through reduction 


of fire hazard. 
* K ok 

At present rates, the entire forest area of the Appala- 
chian region is burned over once in 36 years, was a state- 
ment made by E. F. McCarthy, of the Appalachian Forest 
Experiment Station, Asheville. This is too short a 
period for the hardwoods to reach a size resistant to fire, 
so that even if 50 per cent of the area is considered as 
reburned the percentage of fire damaged timber still rep- 
resents an enormous public loss. The deceptive green 
crown cover of the Southern Appalachians often hides a 
condition where successive fires have killed the smaller 
trees and produced a diseased and crippled old stand. 


According to Henry Hardtner, President of the 
Urania Lumber Company, the cost of growing pine on 
his land where seed trees were left amounted to $100 per 
acre at the end of a 20-year period. At the end of 40 
years this cost is reduced to $90 an acre, as a result of 
wood sales from thinnings. On the basis of $15,000 an 
acre, this means a cost of $6.00 a thousand feet, and it is 
estimated that the stumpage at the end of the 40-year 
period will be worth at least $10.00 a thousand feet. 
This would leave a net profit of $60.00 an acre, or $1.50 
an acre a year. Mr. Hardtner’s computations were based 
on 8 per cent compound interest all the way through the 


operation. 


Austin Cary, of the Forest Service, could not resist the 
temptation to comment on Mr. Hardtner’s cost figures 
and made it a point to impress upon the gathering the net 
profit of $1.50 an acre a year, plus 8 per cent interest all 
the way through. He wondered if Mr. Hardtner 
couldn’t get along with a little less return than this and 
still figure that his venture in practical forestry was a 


paying one. 


Forty-five out of one hundred counties in Virginia, 
according to A. D. Hastings, Assistant State Forester, 
have voluntarily appropriated county funds to provide 
forest fire protective organizations. While voluntary co- 
operation in the State has been very helpful, the uncer- 
tainty of the system has proven a tremendous drawback, 
and a State law is advocated requiring all counties to co- 


operate on some reasonable basis. 


The old viewpoint expressed in the phrase “Can we 
afford to reforest’” has passed, giving way to the new 
phrase “Can we afford not to reforest?” declared J. K. 
Johnson, forester of the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany of Bogalusa. This company is not only protecting 
its lands from fire and razor-backs, but it is experimenting 
with the raising of different pines. The company be- 
lieves that 200,000 acres of southern pine land can be 
made to produce 20,000 feet an acre annually on a forty- 
year rotation and keep busy ten hours a day the largest 


sawmill in the South. 


“We may use, but never waste or destroy, our forests. 
We should improve as well as use them.”” These words, 
by Mrs. G. M. Winters, of the D. A. R., might well be 
said to be the slogan of the congress. 
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Pioneer Lumberman and Conservationist 
Dies 

In the passing of Capt. J. B. White, of Kansas City, 
on January 5, the conservation forces of the United States 
lost a powerful ally and active friend. A pioneer and 
for many years a dominating figure in the lumber industry, 
he clearly visualized the need for perpetuating our national 
forest resources to insure an adequate supply of forest 





CAPT. J. B. WHITE 


products, and advocated reforestation to save the country 
from the bad effects of unlimited clearing of timber from 
the great watersheds of the country. 

Active in organizations to promote the development of 
the lumber industry, Captain White was conspicuously 
successful. He organized scattered lumber mills to con- 
vert timber to lumber, and then organized conservation 
associations for reforestation, being the author of several 
treatises on forestry. Under the Folk and Hadley ad- 
ministrations he was a member of the Missouri Forestry 
Commission and was in close accord with President 
Roosevelt in his conservation policies. He was President 
of the National Conservation Congress in IgII. 

To many Captain White was known more as a student, 
philosopher, and citizen than as a man of “big business.” 
His philosophy was based on the certainty of the good in 
human nature and the reward of endeavor. 

Captain White served for many years as a Director of 


the American Forestry Association, of which he was a 
life member, and later as one of its Vice-Presidents, dur- 
ing which time he gave without reserve his time and best 
efforts in the development of the work of the Association 
for the furtherance of forestry. The influence of his 
striking personality, lovable and genial characteristics, and 
wise counsel will live long in the memory of his friends. 


An article in The Timberman says: “Forest fires are 
not a serious menace in India. One reason for this fact 
is that carrying fire, either in the form of lighted tobacco 
or otherwise, is prohibited by law during February to 
June, the dry season.’ Is this not food for thought ? 


Mother Nature 


By OrvitLeE LEONARD 
OR countless years the bones of pioneers have whi- 
tened the snowy wilderness and sun-scorched desert 
waste, but ever in the end men fathom Nature’s moods 
and by so doing bend her will to meet their needs. At 
times she is harsh, uncompromising, as though to repri- 
mand man’s foolish waste, saying: 

“You cut down all the forests that I gave you, banish- 
ing their beauty and their shade, and so where rich, deep 
land was moistened, guarded, I have grown brush to 
clothe that nakedness. Now burn and dig ere you shall 
gain my riches.” 

There is a land | know where sixty years ago the 
giant pines made noble pillars bearing up a roof of thick- 
est green, where grass was plentiful and rich, where cattle 
throve and fattened, where the ranchman’s plow bit 
deep in generous mold, and where Mother Nature’s 
finger, all smeared with virgin gold, was thrust up through 
the surface for human eye to see. Today the forests are 
all gone, save here and there a pine. The tarweed and 
the filaree have crowded out the grass, while, in place of 
mighty pines, the chamisal and chaparral have hidden all 
the gold. And Mother Nature says: 

“See what you have done! 

“You have burned up my wooden umbrella, so now you 
must scorch in the sun. 

“You are a clever child, however, and I have other 
means to help you live—but you must hunt for them.” 

Then she adds seriously : 

“But when you have grown so strong in spirit that 
selfishness and waste are put aside, so high in thought 
and living that your clear eye pierces the heart of all, 
even the deeply-hidden heart of me, then will I fight you 
never, then will you be a man.” 


Tiny grass, your steps are small, but you possess 
the earth under your tread.—Tagore. 








Bird Migration 
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stationary balloons. It is highly probable 
that the greater numbers of birds migrate 
at distances less than three thousand feet 
from the earth. 

Birds, like autumn leaves, frequently be- 
come the the winds. Migration 
routes crossing large bodies of water like 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes 
may cause disaster. Though the migrants 
set out under favorable they 
may be forced by storms which arise sud- 
denly to exhaust their strength in a futile 


sport of 


conditions, 


struggle against the elements. 


In September, 1879, a violent storm 
strewed the eastern shore of Lake Michi- 
gan with dead birds. It was estimated by 
an observer, from the count of the num- 


bers on a certain portion of the shore-line, 
that if the same figures held for the entire 
shore a half million birds must have per- 
ished. On the night of March 13, 1994, a 
large flight of Lapland longspurs was over- 
taken during a northward journey in Min- 
nesota by a heavy, damp snow. The dead, 
two small lakes, 
Again, a snow 
the night of 


covering the surface of 
were estimated at 750,000. 
storm on Lake Huron 
October 10, 1906, caused the death of 5,000 
birds to the mile of shore-line. 

The structures raised by man also kill 
their thousands. On a spring morning in 
the year 1902 nearly one hundred and fifty 
dead birds were picked up around the 
Washington Monument; but this destruc- 
tiveness is greatly exceeded by that of the 


on 


numerous lighthouses on our coasts, par- 
ticularly those having a steady white light. 
While the torch in the Statue of Liberty 
was kept lighted, as many as seven hun- 
dred birds were killed in a single month. 
The Fire Island Light on Long Island 
claimed 595 victims in one night. 

A few of our birds blown out to 
cross it in safety. Amazing as it 
seem, considering their moderate powers 
of flight, the catbird, brown thrasher, and 
black-billed cuckoo have been found in 
Europe, the latter as far south as Italy. 
The American bittern, so ungainly and slow 
of wing, would find few if any “backers” 
for a transatlantic flight, yet this species 
was first made known to science from a 
specimen taken in England over a century 


sea 
may 


ago. 
The rate of speed that birds, 
such as the ducks and swallows, attain dur- 
ing flight is popularly supposed to exceed 
one hundred miles an hour. The velocity 
of 107 miles per hour credited to swallows 


certain 


during an experimental flight in France 
requires verification. Gaetke believed the 
gray crows to migrate from Heligoland to 
Lincolnshire at the astonishing rate of 120 
miles an hour, and that the curlews and 
plover covered the distance from Heligo- 
land to the oyster beds four miles east- 
ward in one minute or at the rate of about 
Experiments conducted 


240 miles an hour. 
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in a closed gallery in England showed that 
pigeons flew but 32.8 miles an hour and the 
partridge reached a speed of only 28.4 miles. 
During short flights of about 100 miles the 
for the homing 
hour, the 


greatest speed recorded 


pigeons is 80 miles an while 
average racing speed is only about 35 miles. 

One of the longest recorded flights of a 
carrier pigeon is from Pensacola, Florida, 
to Fall River, Massachusetts, a distance of 
1,183 miles. The time required was fifteen 
that the distance 
was about 76 
travel in a much 


A rest of a few days is 


one-half 
daily 


and days, so 


covered only miles. 
Migrating 
leisurely fashion. 
followed by a short dash onward, and more 


birds more 


time is consumed at the beginning of the 
In fact, the for- 
ward movement is surprisingly slow. The 
purple martin takes about 90 days to travel 
from New Orleans to Oak Point, Manitoba, 
a distance of 1,440 miles, proceeding at an 
average speed of 16 miles per day. Various 
to the belief that but 
actually consumed in 


journey than at the end. 


considerations lead 


twelve days were 
flight, making a daily average of 120 miles. 
The average speed of all birds from New 
Orleans to Minnesota is only 23 miles a 
day. The flicker are 


content with making 12 miles a day, while 


robin, cowbird, and 


28 miles appear to be a satisfactory day’s 


work for the ruby-throated hummingbird 
and nighthawk. 
The grey-cheeked thrush takes about 


fifteen days to travel from southern Louisi- 
ana to northern Iowa, the thousand miles 
being covered at the rate of about 60 miles 
Two weeks more are consumed 
its home in north- 
forced to 


per day. 
summer 
so that we are 
greater speed during the 


in reaching 
western Alaska, 
assume a much 
last stages of the journey of 3,000 miles. 
The blackpoll warbler behaves similarly, 
making about 35 miles per day as far as 
Minnesota and then 200 miles daily in 
reaching Alaska. 

The distances traveled by various species 
of birds between their summer and winter 
homes present many anomalies. The la- 
bored flight of the rails is so proverbial 
that it was formerly supposed that they 
migrated on foot. The Carolina rail, how- 
ever, crosses the wide reaches of the Carib- 
bean to winter in South America. The 
robin, a much better flyer, migrates with 
reluctance, a few wintering even in south- 
ern Wisconsin. The range of the night- 
hawk is from Alaska to Argentina, a dis- 
tance of 7,000 miles, exceeding that of any 
other land-bird. 

Some of the water-birds travel distances 
truly marvelous. The golden plover, breed- 
ing on the Barren Grounds, migrates over- 
land to Nova Scotia. From this point to 
South America, a distance of 2,400 miles, the 
journey is made entirely over the waters 
of the Atlantic and Caribbean. It is even 
assumed that this enormous 
usually covered in a single flight, a feat al- 
After wintering 


distance is 


most surpassing credulity. 
in Argentina, this species, to be thoroughly 





capricious, returns to its breeding grounds 
within the Arctic circle by way of Central 
America and the Mississippi Valley. 

The Pacitic plover on leaving Alaska has 
a landless 2,000 
reaching its winter home in the Hawaiian 
Skeptical as we may be of the 


course of miles before 
Islands. 
accomplishment of this journey in a sin- 
gle flight, the fact remains that there are 
very few authentic instances of a plover 
noted to seek a temporary 
while there 


been 
rest upon the 
merous records of this species having been 


having 
water, are nu- 
encountered on the sea in a state of great 
fatigue as shown by their labored flight. 
The Arctic tern in its annual migrations 
makes a journey practically equivalent to 
circumnavigation of the globe. It breeds 
to within eight degrees of the North Pole, 
and the Antarctic summer finds it in the 
Weddell Sea, an extreme range of I1,000 
miles. In spite of the abundance of this 
species, the exact route followed during the 
interpolar journey remains unknown. 
The apparent with 
birds return to the same nesting sites has 
The martins 


consistency which 
a strong imaginative appeal. 
are believed to return to the same house 
and the bluebirds to the orchard. 
The comparatively recent activity in bird- 


same 


banding has shown extraordinary possibili- 
ties of enlightening us on this point as well 
as on many other phases of migration. 
During 1917 all the wrens, both old and 
young, amounting to twenty-three in num- 
ber, occurring on a farm at Cleveland, Ohio, 
were banded. The following year there 
were nine adult wrens on the place and only 
one of them had the band of 1917. Where 
the new arrivals spent the preceding sea- 
son, as well as the fate of the twenty-two 
previous residents, is left to speculation. 
The particular migratory quail inhabiting 
England takes a southeastern direction dur- 
ing migration. Several attempts have been 
made to introduce this species into New 
England, where they bred and finally disap- 
peared. The explanation has been given 
that the inherited tendency to migrate in a 
southeasterly direction carried them out to 
sea where they were lost. In this case, as 
well as in that of most species carried out 
to sea in stormy weather, are we to assume 
the disaster came from the possession of an 
inherited sense of mere direction without 
proper orientation? The chimney swifts 
leave our shores in thousands to winter in 
parts unknown. The golden plover migrates 
vast distances over the ocean, but does it 
actually cover 2,000 miles and more in a 
single flight? Thousands of Arctic terns 
migrate annually from pole to pole, yet the 
route followed is at best a guess. Our 
lack of knowledge on many of the specific 
phases and general principles of migration 
is still so great that we must agree with 
Alfred Newton, who said: “We are here 
brought face to face with the greatest mys- 
tery which the whole animal kingdom pre- 


sents.” 














Suggestions for Planting Trees for 


Shade and Beauty 


With the signing of the Armistice the American Forestry Association pro- 
posed the ‘memorial tree’’ idea and it met with instant approval. Since 
then thousands of trees have been planted by individuals, schools, colleges, 
churches, and patriotic organizations. 

Another phase of this work is the “Road of Remembrance’’—also originated 
and developed by the American Forestry Association. This is roadside tree 
planting, and it has been enthusiastically taken up by women’s clubs, auto- 
mobile clubs, and highway, civic, and other associations. 

The value of planting trees is so apparent to our Federal and State gov- 
ernments that there are planted on our public lands each year millions of 
tree seedlings and transplants. No less important and valuable is tree 
planting by the individual—BUT it is not enough to plant trees. They must 
be properly planted, cared for, and protected so that the richness of their 
maturity may carry its own lesson, and man may so come to realize the 
real “service of the trees.” 


WHAT TREES TO PLANT 


As providing shelter and shade is one of the important values of tree 
planting, the selection of the kind of trees to plant is most important. A 
spruce will be less successful for shade production than an elm, but the 
spruce is admirable for shelter. It is more desirable to plant the slow- 
growing oak and sycamore than to select quick-growing trees such as silver 
maple and many of the poplars, which also mature and die earlier. Selection 
should also be influenced by cultural requirements. 


SELECTED LIST OF TREES 


For New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa: 


DECIDUOUS TREES 


Sugar maple White ash Pin oak 
Norway maple American white elm American linden 
Scarlet maple Red oak Scarlet oak 
Green ash White oak 

EVERGREEN TREES 
White spruce White pine Hemlock 
Colorado blue spruce Scotch pine Arbor vite 


Balsam pine 


For Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas: 


Tulip Norway maple Willow oak 
Sycamore Scarlet maple White pine 

Pin oak Red elm Longleaf pine 
Scarlet oak American white elm Magnolia 

White oak Kentucky coffee tree Live oak 

Black oak American linden Cedar of Lebanon 
Red oak Red gum American holly 
White ash Black gum 

Bald cypress Hackberry 


For Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho: 


Bur oak Hackberry White pine 

Linden Honey locust Norway spruce 
Norway maple Black locust Colorado blue spruce 
Green ash Less desirable: White spruce 

Wild cherry Cottonwood Red cedar 

Larch Box elder Arbor vite 


Scotch pine 
Austrian pine 


American elm 
Black walnut 


For New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada: 


Hackberry Bur oak Arbor vite 
Honey locust Valley cottonwood Deodar cedar 
Green ash Mountain cottonwood Box 
American elm Mountain ash Euonymus 


Black locust Box elder 
For California, Oregon, and Washington: 


DECIDUOUS TREES 
COAST REGION 
Large leaved maple European linden Weeping willow 


Sycamore 

COLUMBIAN BASIN 
Norway maple Sycamore Russian poplar 
European linden Green ash White willow 

Silver poplar 

EVERGREENS 
Deodar cedar Monterey cypress Lawson cypress 
N.onterey pine Bigtree 


PLANTING TREES 


The two normal seasons for planting broad-leaved trees are spring and 
fall. There are advocates for both seasons, but it is safe to say that all 
trees except the evergreens may be planted at any time during the dormant 
period when it is possible to work the soil—that is, when it is not frozen. 
This period begins with the dropping of the foliage in the autumn and ends 
when the buds burst open in the spring. Evergreens are usually planted 
most successfully in late spring and during the latter part of August and 
September. The necessary pruning and proper placement of trees in planting 
is indicated by the following cut. 
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People are just awakening to the possibilities of tree planting, and to a 
knowledge that tree planting is not a thing of this year or of the next. Let 
us plant for shade, for scenic value, to beautify streets or lawns, for parks, 
and for communal woodlands. All tree planting serves a purpose, provided 
the planting is properly done and the trees live. 


ARBOR DAY 


The celebration of Arbor Day originated at Lincoln, Nebraska, on January 
4, 1872, when, at a meeting of the State Board of Agriculture, the Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton, of Nebraska city, introduced a resolution ‘““That Wednesday, 
the 10th day of April, 1872, be . . especially set apart and consecrated 
for tree planting in the State of Nebraska.’’ The resolution was adopted, 
wide publicity was given to the plan, and over a million trees were planted 
in Nebraska on that first Arbor Day. 

Since then we have had fifty years of such tree planting, for Arbor Day 
celebrated in 1922 its semi-centennial. 

The time of the observance of Arbor Day varies in different States, mainly 
because of climatic conditions. The dates announced for the spring of 1923 
are as follows: 

Alabama, February 22. Sterling Morton, father of Arbor 
Arizona, April 6. Day. 

Arkansas, March 3. Nevada, by the Governor. 
California, March 7. New Hampshire, by the Governor. 
Colorado, April 20. New Jersey, April 13. 

Connecticut, in May, by Governor. New Mexico, March 9. 


Delaware, in April, by Governor. New York, May 4. 

Idaho, in April, by county superin- North Dakota, by the Governor. 
tendents. Ohio, by the Governor. 

Illinois, by the Governor. Oklahoma, March 16. 


Oregon, April 13. 


Indiana, April 20. 
Pennsylvania, by the Governor. 


Iowa, by the Governor. 

Kansas, by the Governor. Rhode Island, May 11. | 

Maine, by the Governer. South Dakota, in April, by the 

Maryland, April 13. Governor. 

Massachusetts, April 28. Texas, February 22. 

Michigan, April 27. Utah, April 15. 

Minnesota, late April, by Governor. Vermont, May 4. 

Missouri, a Virginia, by the Governor. 

Montana, May 1 West Virginia, April 13. : 

Nebraska, April 22, birthday of J. Wisconsin, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming, May 4 
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Interest in tree planting may often be stimulated by accompanying it with appropriate ceremonies, particularly where the planting is done by schools, 


clubs, and other forms of public-spirited or private organizations. 
trees or groups of trees are planted the program given below will be of service. 


to inaugurate the work may be held and a program of appropriate addresses made. 


TREE PLANTING PROGRAM 


God save these trees we plant, 

And to all nature grant 
Sunshine and rain. 

Let not their branches fade, 

Save them from ax and spade, 

Save them for joy and shade— 
Guarding the plain. 


THE PLANTING SONG 


Tune: America 


When they are ripe to fall, 

Neighbored by trees as tall, 
Shape them for good. 

Shape them to bench and stool, 

Shape them to square and rule, 

Shape them for home and school, 
God bless the wood. 


The character of the ceremony depends upon the character of the planting. 
if roadside planting is done by a community or an organiation a public meeting 


If single 


Lord of the earth and sea, 

Prosper our planted trees, 
Save with Thy might. 

Save us from indolence, 

Waste and improvidence, 

And in Thy excellence, 
Lead us aright. 


Address—Upon Occasion for the Planting 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast. 


I am taught by the Oak to be rugged and strong 
In defense of the right, in defiance of wrong. 


I have learned from the Maple, that beauty to win 
The love of all hearts, must have sweetness within. 


The Beech, 
ow, 
Awakes in my heart hospitality’s glow. 


with its branches wide-spreading and 


The Pine tells of constancy. In its sweet voice, 
It whispers of hope till sad mortals rejoice. 


RECITATION—“TREES” 


Poem by Joyce Kilmer, Who Gave His Life in France 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair. 


Planting of the Tree or Trees 


WHAT THE TREES TEACH US 


(Fourteen Rhymes for Individual Recitations) 


The Birch, in its wrappings of silvery gray, 
Shows that beauty needs not to make gorgeous dis- 
play. 


The Ash, having fibers tenacious and strong, 


Teaches me firm resistance, to battle with wrong. 


The Aspen tells me with its quivering leaves, 
To be gentle to every sad creature that grieves. 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


The Lombardy Poplars point upward in praise, 
My voice to kind Heaven they teach me to raise. 


I am taught generosity, boundless and free, 
By showers of fruit from the dear Apple tree. 


The Cherry tree blushing with fruit crimson red, 
Tells of God’s free abundance that all may be fed. 


In the beautiful Linden, so fair to the sight, 
This truth I discern: It is inwardly white. 


like sentries of old, 


The nut-bearing trees teach that ‘neath manners The firm-rooted Cedars, 
éruff The Elm teaches me to be pliant yet true; Show that virtues deep-rooted may also be gold. 
May be found as ‘‘sweet kernels” as in their caskets Though bowed by rude winds, it still rises anew. 
rough. —Helen O. Hoyt. 


Address—Dedication of the Tree or Trees 


Joy for the sturdy trees, Plant them 
Fanned by each fragrant breeze, 
Lovely they stand! 

The song birds o’er them trill, 
They shade each tinkling rill, 
They crown each swelling hill, 

Lowly or grand. 


And 


God 


Plant where the children play 


In every verdant vale, 
On every sunny swale 
Whether to grow or fail, 


TREE PLANTING SONG 


America 
Select 


Tune: 
by stream and way, 


the strong, 

No toil is vain. 

in a fitter place, 
like a lovely 


toilers rest; 
Plent 
Where, 


knows best. 


the fair, 
Plant them with earnest care, 


face, 
Let in some sweeter grace, 
Change may prove gain. 


God will His blessing send, 

All things on Him depend, 
His loving care 

Clings to each leaf and flower 

Like ivy to its tower. 

His presence and His power 
Are everywhere. 


—S. F. Smith. 








Every tree lover should receive the beautifully illustrated monthly magazine American Forestry. Write to 
the Office, 914 Fourteenth Street, Washington, D. C., for a sample copy. 





PLANT TREES 
PROTECT FORESTS 
USE FORESTS 


upon 


BECOME A MEMBER—SECURE SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM YOUR FRIENDS 


Any person may become a member of The American Forestry Association 


application and payment of dues. 





FILL OUT THIS BLANK:— 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
914 FOURTEENTH STREET N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
I hereby request membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose$......... 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 





Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine........................ $4.00 
Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine....................... 10.00 
Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine....................... 25.00 
Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine................ 100.00 
Annial’ Membership, without Magarine...... .. . 6.0660 celec ce sessccercescuees’ 1.00 
balk idee h akan ch Minn dna Ghe ME ee On Rh de kd oe FG Ow Aa Ree Che SOSA S One CUE As ee DkT eS eEaR yee RRR R SEAS 
I 5 ibe sat nasi hm val et sv: its caso & web ianh dace sk eco aera tall Oe atin ak a a Kanara ARO eae eens We 
Fe a ee ee ee ee eT ON eee eer Te 
This is the only Popular National P 
Magazine devoted to trees and BEM isc rw krs 15 6/518 aes pina teen eran Io bow oe Rol papel ons BLgiones aries mace arene Ais ain oie eae eee 
forests and the use of wood. = F 5 i . 
NE ee a eT Pe er re 
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the right. 


strength. 





The crate on the left is one of several 
crates designed by a Weyerhaeuser Crat- 
ing Engineer for a Detroit Automobile 
concern. It replaced the crate shown on 


The advantages of the new crate are: 
saving in lumber, reduction in size and 
weight, lessened labor cost, greater 


Another instance of what Weyerhaeu- 
ser Crating Engineers are doing for 
shippers every day. 


How Scientific Crating 













Cuts Down Freight Bills 


HIPPERS today find no joy in the subject 

of freight rates. So the ability of Weyer- 
haeuser Crating Engineers to cut tons from 
freight bills has brought their services into 
national prominence. 


The story of the crate pictured above is 
characteristic of what scientific crating is 
accomplishing. 


HE new crate, designed to carry an auto- 

mobile fender, weighs 36 pounds less than 
the crate it replaced—a reduction in weight of 
54.5%. This saving is chiefly the result of 
using a lighter weight wood. Yet through prop- 
er design the new crate is stronger. 


The concern for which this and several other 
crates were designed, estimates a reduction 
in its freight and express shipping weights of 
2,000,000 pounds per year, representing a sav- 
ing of from $10,000 to $15,000. 


The new crate requires 3.3 feet less lumber 
—a saving of 17.9% 


It is two inches less in length and height— 
an economy in storage and car loading. 


The foreman of the shipping room says his 
men can make two of the new crates in the 
time required to make one of the old design. 


Shippers who have adopted scientific crating 
report other advantages in addition to factory 
savings. Good packing insures safe delivery of 








WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


merchandise. It eliminates damage claims 
and speeds up collections. It decreases sales 
resistance and so gives the salesman a new 
selling tool. Safe packing builds good will. 


Many large concerns are utilizing the service 
and the facilities which this organization makes 
available to the industrials of the country. 


HE services of Weyerhaeuser Crating En- 
gineers are offered to executives of busi- 
ness concerns—by appointment on request. 


There is no charge for this service. This 
organization feels that the position of lumber 
as the standard material for shipping contain- 
ers imposes the obligation to deliver 100% value 
with every foot of lumber we sell. 


For crating purposes, this organization sup- 
plies from its fifteen distributing points, ten 
different kinds of crating lumber, of uniform 
quality and in quantities ample for any ship- 
per’s needs. 


A booklet, ‘Better Crating,” which outlines 
the principles of crate construction and ex- 
plains the personal service of Weyerhaeuser 
Engineers, will be sent on request to any man- 
ufacturer who uses crating lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through 
the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 


Company, Spokane, W achington, with branch offices at 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago; 220 Broadway, NewYork; 


Lexington Building, Baltimore; and4thand RobertStreets, 
. St. Paul; and with representatives throughout the country. 
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‘Better 





TT? THE man who fells the 
forest giants, better work 
means easier, quicker sawing. 
The name Disston on his saw is 
his assurance that the fine, ser- 
viceable steel, the high standards 
of workmanship and finish and 
lasting service that have charac- 
terized all Disston products for 
more than eighty years are help- 
ing him to do better work. 


Remember—Disston Quality is always in 
demand and, as it takes time to produce 
such quality, it is well to anticipate yout 
requirements and order in advance of your 
needs. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Makers of ‘‘The Saw Most Carpenters Use’’ 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Canadian Works: Branch: 


TORONTO VANCOUVER, B. C 
Cincinnati San Francisco 
Chicago Memphis, Tenn. 


Bangor, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 
New Orleans 


Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 
New York 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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The Public’s Interest 
[Continued from page 171] 
form an enormous part of the soil of the northwestern 
states. 

“Consequently public authority has the right to say: 
‘Mr. Lumberman, your operating costs for the conver- 
sion of timber must cover such and such practicable 
requirements, which will leave your land in a productive 
We do not attempt to forecast what is going 
to become of this land. We put no restrictions upon 
your right to dispose of it if you are able to. The land 
is what we are concerned about. Its idleness would be 
too great a waste to be endured. We have the right to 
require you to leave this land in such a condition that 
there will be a reasonable chance for forest growth upon 
it, whether you hold it, or whether it goes on the tax-roll, 
or whether it is bought up by the Federal Government. 
You may recover the costs of these requirements through 
adding them to the sale price of your lumber, if you can; 
you may recover through the sale value of the land itself, 
if you can. But, however you recover, we are going to 
have something to say about the condition in which the 
land is left when your logging operations are over.’ 

“If we can imagine this much actually done in a fair 
and reasonable way, if a few simple provisions, by way 
of fire protection, slash disposal, and the leaving of seed 
trees or small timber where the type of forest permits, 


condition. 


became part of the logging practice, and if these things 
in the logging costs of the 
region, the knot would be cut and the jam would be 
broken. ‘The initial expense of reforestation would be 
placed where it should be, as part of the cost of pro- 
ducing lumber or paper. It would be borne by the con- 
sumers of forest products. There is legitimate ground 
for asking the consumer of lumber or paper to meet this 
cost, because without it he will pay far more, in the long 
run, in increased transportation charges on forest-grown 
material, as the supply gets farther and farther away, 
than the reforestation of the lands near home would cost 
under the most refined European methods.” 

The West Coast Lumberman, in an editorial entitled 
“A False Note,” expresses outspoken disagreement with 
this doctrine. “To be successful,” says the editorial, 
“the forest-policy legislation must be popular. No at- 
tempt must be made to force anybody to do anything. 
The lumbermen themselves are just as interested in this 
legislation as the Forest Service or anybody else. There 
must be no attempt to bear down on the industry or to 
interfere with inherent rights.” 

In the opinion of AMERICAN Forestry, the false note 
is in the language last quoted. No great problem in- 
volving public interests has yet been solved by the 
formula of requiring no one to do anything. We do not 
believe that this view reflects the view of the great body 
of American lumbermen. If it does, the sooner the pub- 
lic knows it, the better. Colonel Greeley’s statement, om 
the other hand, is a frank, moderate, and constructive 
one, which will be reassuring to a great part of the public 
and especially to “Young America.” 


were taken up everywhere 
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The Passing of the Piney Woods 


eight-billion-foot cut of southern pine is 
permanently assured. Because second-growth 
pine is today on many areas making an an- 
nual growth of from one to four hundred 
feet per acre on sixty million acres, there is 
absolutely no guarantee that it will continue 
to do so. Today commercial tracts of sec- 
ond-growth cut by large mills are swept 
nearly as clean of seed trees as virgin tim- 
ber lands, and the severity of ensuing fires 
is increased by the heavier slash. When a 
second-growth acre is logged 


[Continued from page 136] 


pine sawmill town the other day, according 
to the papers. The occasion was the cutting 
of the last log of the company’s timber hold- 
ings. When the whistle blew for quitting 
time, if it was an average Louisiana mill, 
77 men were forthwith out of a job. If the 
output of southern pine drops to eight billion 
board feet in the next few years, between 80 
and 90,000 men must seek employment in 
other industries. 

When the last whistle blows at the aver- 


stead of devoting them to a removal of ob- 
stacles in the way of improving future con- 
ditions. Personally, I cannot feel that the 
lumbermen were anything more than the 
instruments through which the American 
public carried out a mistaken land policy of 
“getting the public domain into private hands 
for development.” They have not “wasted” 
any more of their raw material than have 
most other purveyors to the clamorous Amer- 
ican public, which wanted cheap goods (in- 

cluding lumber) in immense 





under such conditions, 
growth on that acre ceases 
and it automatically drops 
out of the producing column. 
How, then, may we count on 
a perpetual cut from an 
ever-shrinking area of pro- 
ductive forest land? 


WHEN Taxes Drop LikE A 
PLUMMET 

A swift statistical review 
of our present situation 
in the piney woods may 
sharpen the picture as I 
have drawn it. 

About 125 million acres, 
or 23.5 per cent of the area |} 
of the twelve main southern 
pine states, was once in pine 
forest. Today agriculture 
has claimed about 10% mil- 
lion acres. Between a fifth 
and a sixth of the original 





virgin forests remain. Of 
the hundred million acres 
that have been cut over, 33 
million are wholly without 
new growth. 

Between 1910 and 1920 up- 
ward of thirty million acres 
of virgin and second-growth 
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quantities. 

If here and there lumber 
companies have attempted to 
keep fire out of their cut- 
over lands as a means of 
encouraging second-growth, 
they have probably been 
“burned out” very thoroughly 
by the local stockmen, whose 
cattle, sheep, and hogs grazed 
freely over the company’s 
land. Those lumbermen who 
earlier practiced conservative 
cutting as a basis for a pro- 
longed operation have of late 
years been confronted in 
some southern states with a 
merciless tax assessment. I 
know of more than one com- 
pany which abandoned its 
leaving of the smaller tim- 
ber for growth when a valua- 
tion practically equal to that 
on good stands was placed 
upon the few hundred feet 
an acre left for reforestation. 

If the southern lumber- 
men are to be reproached at 
all, it is for failing to strike 
hands with the conservation- 
ists in the effort to establish 
forestry departments, backed 
= by wise and adequate laws 























timber were cut over, while 
about 7% million became 
forthwith idle, waste land. 
While you read this article, 
about I00 acres of southern 
pine timber are being cut 
over, of which twenty-five acres became 
waste land. 

When the timber is cut from land, the 
assessable value drops like a plummet. An 
average acre of standing pine in Louisiana 
today is assessed at $45. After the pine is 
logged the acre is valued at $5.50. If we 
assume that the average acre of standing 
pine in the south is assessed at only one- 
third as much as the average Louisiana acre, 
and that the cut-over acre is as valuable 
throughout the south as in Louisiana, then 
$7,500,000 of taxable assets are wiped per- 
manently off the tax books of the south 
every year by the combination of ax and fire. 

There was quite a ceremony at a southern 


It takes a cartoonist to bring home, with humorous sarcasm, the 


—Knott, in The Dallas Morning News 


“THROUGH THE PINE TIMBER BELT” 


passing of the piney woods. 


age Louisiana sawmill, as it did in the case 
above, nearly a carload of lumber drops out 
of the daily business of the railroad serving 
the mill. If southern pine falls off to eight 
billion board feet, nearly a quarter of a 
million carloads of freight yearly will be lost 
to our southern railroads. 


Wuo Kii.ep Cock Rosin ? 


No doubt there are some friends of for- 
estry to whom the above recital of conditions 
in the piney woods will appear as an indict- 
ment of the southern lumberman. They 
would have us squander our energies in a 
perfectly fruitless effort to fix upon him the 
responsibility for our present conditions, in- 


tragedy of the 


in the matter particularly of 
fires, and to reform our sys- 
tem of taxing reforested 
land. As a manufacturer, 
the pine operator has always 
cut his virgin timber as clean as the market 
dictated. As a land-owner, on the other 
hand, he can certainly be expected to leave 
his land in a condition to reforest naturally 
to at least a reasonably full stand. It is my 
opinion that the majority of operators would 
be relieved if they could abandon the use 
of the destructive steam skidder in favor of 
animal logging; but unless all did this, com- 
petition would bear hard upon those who 
did. Blind and ill-considered opposition by 
the southern lumberman to all forestry 
measures in state legislatures is slowly giv- 
ing way to a conscientious effort to discern 
the good features of any forestry law and 
further its passage, while condemning the bad. 
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Tue Trai, Wuicu Leaps Out 


Some features of our present predicament 
it is too late now to mitigate. As already 
said, a change to even a measure of conserv- 
case of many 
The virgin 


ative cutting would in the 
sawmills be out of the question. 
forests of the south are doomed to virtual 
extinction before any efforts which we may 
make now will reclothe acres now idle with 
merchantable growth. To that we must re- 
sign ourselves. The era of the present big 
mill, cutting far more timber each year than 
its holdings can grow, must pass. That the 
big mills may gradually be replaced by small 
mills, cutting only what is grown, it is 
necessary that seed trees be left in all pres- 
ent cuttings; that fires, both in the slash and 
in reseeded areas, be controlled, and that 
taxes be kept at a low level on reforested 
land until the ripe trees are actually cut. 
The more these essentials can be realized 
by the voluntary and enlightened interest of 
the timber owners the better. Today such 
southern pine operators as the Urania Lum- 
ber Company and the Great Southern Lum- 
Crossett-Watzek-Gates 
their 


ber Company, the 
interests, are showing the way to 
skeptical neighbors, while many other firms 
are laying quiet plans to the same end of 
continuous operation. Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, and Texas are furnishing the 
educational and legal support necessary to 
campaigns of fire protection and powerful 


physical aid as well. The Federal Govern- 
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ment participates financially in this work. 
Public regulation of cutting will be neces- 
sary only in the rare instances where short- 
sighted operators refuse to take advantage 
of improved conditions. 

“Informative” or “of general interest; no 
more,” readers of the north and west may 
say of this picture of the “passing of the 
piney woods.” “The south is in a bad way. 
Let it take care of itself.” 

Not so. The north and 
more wash their hands of the depletion of 
timber Kansas and 
wash _ their United 
In this account of the waning 


West can no 


than can 
hands of the 


the south’s 
Nebraska 
States navy. 
of the southern pine industry there has been 
no mention of increasing prices for pine 
lumber arising out of the depletion of the 
supply. This is not an oversight. The local 
price in the producing region for any com- 
modity produced and exported in such vast 
quantities as southern pine is little affected 
by a shrinkage in supply of 25, 50, or even 
higher per cents. Fifteen years from now, 
when we are at (but not below, we trust!) 
the seven- or eight-billion-foot production 
level, the price of pine lumber in the south 
may have climbed no higher than that of the 
average commodity. The only difference will 
be that instead of sending from a half to 
two-thirds of our lumber into the states of 
the north and middle west, as we do at pres- 
ent, we will be keeping it nearly all at home. 

In the Ohio Valley and the upper Missis- 





sippi Valley, in Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New England, the passing oi the piney 
woods of the south will be felt indeed fifteen 
years from now. As the American lumber 
industry migrated first west and then south- 
ward, leaving behind it exhausted timber- 
lands, the price level of wholesale lumber 
has ever since 1840 climbed a little above 
the level of all commodities. 

It is true that the law of supply and de- 
mand—that threadbare theme of economists 
and Heaven-sent alibi of greedy men—has 
of late years been knocked many times into 
a cocked hat by such new phenomena as cold 
storage, combinations of great wealth, world 
Nevertheless, it will, of course, 
When, therefore, 


trade, etc. 
prevail in the long run. 
southern pine finally retires from the com- 
petitive lumber fields of the north and mid- 
dle west, Douglas fir and other woods of 
the west coast will make a Roman holiday 
lumber-consuming public in those 
Up will go mill prices, freed of 
serious competition. Add to that, freight 
charges on hauls up to three thousand miles, 
and add on top of all the inevitable charges 
that must be borne by the hapless ultimate 
consumer who indulges in the use of goods 
passing long distances through several hands. 
prevail, you 


ot the 


regions. 


Let “enlightened selfishness” 
who gaze from atar upon the passing of the 
piney woods of the south! 

(Photographs by courtesy of the U. S. Forest 


Service, Southern Pine Association, Turpentine and 


Rosin Producers’ Association, and Linnenkohl.) 





FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 








There is given below a financial statement of the American 
Forestry Association for the calendar year 1922, as shown by 
the audit of R. G. Rankin & Company, Accountants. Members 
of the Association who desire more detailed information in re- 
gard to the financial affairs of the Association may obtain it by 
writing the secretary, 914 Fourteenth Street N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

While the new officers of the Association, in beginning their 
work, have been faced with outstanding unpaid liabilities con- 
tracted during the past year, the resources of the Association 
have been more than adequate to meet them and it is felt that 
the new year is most promising for the upbuilding of the finan- 
cial strength of the Association and its work. 

The financial management of the Association has been placed 
on a budget system, thus protecting it against expenditures in 


excess of its income. It is anticipated, however, that the fi- 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Os oan why ates aks oat bwe eee es $1,800.81 
Lue Membership Fund... ...5..6scc2sccese 8,676.12 
ER errs 1,421.28 
EE OOS Ge ee as ee 6,242.08 


$18,140. 2¢ 


Investments (Special Funds) 
J. Smith Bequest... .....sccsesscscsccssce $5,000.00 


SED CG vse hiro i own scenes s om 8,119.97 
OOS son 0b 55s sicnsiccnsewe 12,550.33 
25,670.30 
Accrued Interest on Investments... ........ccccsecccses 376.68 
Accounts Receivable 
DE stcbtos hebben sensors ceabew rans $1,486.39 
nee eee Pret 1,562.57 
3,048.96 
Inventories 
NE ca clk pbs Gana Gace és ee ne bao y See kaS ee 100.00 
SY NNN on sc Oo W Sav gy Sd we AEN wlunesee ess 2,894.07 
1923 Convention Expenses Prepaid.................02.. 470.00 
Special Account Receivable, secured by assets transferred 
PS ..o otk sie nkiede eek Ms anentsseaeaeiaes 4,093.72 


nancial returns of the Association during the current year will 
permit a decided expansion, rather than a curtailment, in its 
work. 

All signs point in this direction. Interest in forestry and all 
subjects relating to the forests is awakening to an extent un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. Every mail is bringing in new 
members in all parts of the country—people who are interested 
in the forest and the outdoors which it represents. They see 
the need of action and they want to help. 

The membership of the Association is definitely on the in- 
crease. The Board of Directors have approved a special mem- 
bership campaign with the idea of strengthening the Association 
numerically and financially to the end that it may be a stronger 
and wider influence in forest education and forest accomplish- 
ment. The best evidence that this campaign will be successful 
is the gratifying increase in membership during the past two 
months. 


Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1922 


LIABILITIES 
ee eee reer rrr er eee er $10.00 
CO CR ea ne re re er Oe era ee 12,128.17 
II a iaas war aE Re aa ok Se poe Rae OTR e KES 4,000.00 
I SUI 6 h5 ny 0:5 4's,¥.0@ pote nieleieiaty Ow a ebeioet ea ws 19,706.00 
Surplus 
Balance, January 1, 1922....cccccccccccecGZly Ill. 24 
Add: 
Furniture and Fixtures formerly car- 
HOG IM DOCPIUSs . 0.6 cece vecvcendecess 2,557-17 
$33,668.41 
Deduct: 
Net Loss for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 
Ek aie ane wld aeolian we ack ana rar ate ene eat 14,718.56 


18,949.85 


$54,794.02 
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CONNECTICUT URGES CARE 
WITH FIRE 


At the suggestion of the Connecticut For- 
estry Association, Mr. Austin F. Hawes, the 
State Forester, has had included with all 
motor licenses issued by the State, an ear- 
nest plea to “Help make Connecticut Beauti- 
ful by Preventing Forest Fires.” This is in 
the shape of a small printed notice contain- 
ing brief and pointed suggestions for smo- 
kers and campers, urging particular care in 
the spring as “of the 1,137 woods fires in 
Connecticut in 1922, 90 per cent were in 
March, April, and May.” 

In doing this, Connecticut offers a lead 
which may well be followed by every state 
in the Union. 


GOVERNMENT TO BUY FLOOD- 
CONTROL LANDS 


The National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission has authorized the purchase of 
68,566 acres of land for Eastern National 
Forests, at an average price of $4.45 per 
acre. This increases the total acreage to 
more than 2,200,000, located in twelve Na- 
tional Forests in eleven States, from Maine 
to Arkansas. 

Of this purchase, 29,502 acres will be 
added to the Allegheny National Forest in 
Warren, Elk, Forest, and McKean counties, 
Pennsylvania, on the headwaters of the 


Allegheny River—one of the sources of the 


Pittsburgh flood waters. This is burned- 
over, cut-over, or second-growth timber- 
land, and includes some merchantable tim- 
ber, admirably serving the purpose of soil 
protection and flood-water control. 


THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
STATE PARKS 


The Third National Conference on State 
Parks, which has been called in the interest 
of State park development, by John Barton 
Payne, chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee, will be held in the Turkey Run 
State Park, Indiana, on May 7, 8, and 9. 

The Turkey Run State Park, in northern 
Parke County, is an ideal spot for a con- 
ference of this nature. It is a tract of 
virgin wilderness, with great rocky canyons. 
Along the creek banks in the canyons, 
perched high on the edge of cliffs, are 
mighty trees—beech, walnut, sycamore, 
maple, poplar, and oak—while there is 
abundant plant, insect, and bird life. 

On the morning of May 7 special inter- 
urban cars will leave Indianapolis for 
Crawfordsville, a distance of forty-five 
miles. From Crawfordsville the delegates 
to the conference will be taken to the park 
in automobiles furnished by local friends, 
a drive of 28 miles through interesting and 
scenic country, reaching the park in time 
for luncheon. The conference will open 
at 2 o’clock p. m. on the 7th. 
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1923 OFFICERS ELECTED BY THE 
NEW YORK STATE FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
The New York State Forestry Associa- 
tion met and held its election of officers 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the American Forestry Association, in New 

York City, on January 17. 

Former State Senator Henry M. Sage, 
of Albany, was elected president. The new 
executive committee of the State body is 
composed of Barrington Moore, of New 
York; Franklin Moon, dean of the New 
York State College of Forestry; Ralph 
Hosmer, professor of forestry, Cornell 
University; George N. Ostrander, of Al- 
hany, of the Empire State Forest Products 
\ssociation; Augustus S. Houghton, of 
New York, of the Camp Fire and Adiron- 
dack Mount Club, and C. R. Pettis, of 
\lbany, State Superintendent of State For- 
ests. J. R. Simmons, of Albany, was 
elected forester and secretary. The two 
associations held a joint luncheon. 


MEMORIAL GROVE IDEA GROWS 


That the Memorial Grove idea is grow- 
ing is shown by the establishment of the 
Gould Redwood Grove and the propesed 
Hoo-Hoo Grove, in addition to the Bolling 
and Hickey Memorial Groves donated to 
the State last year. 








declines. 


THE IRON HORSE OF THE WEST 


By BERT P. KIRKLAND 


Will appear in the April, 1923, issue of the AMERICAN Forestry magazine. 
OUR LAST TIMBER FRONTIER is in the West, where the interesting and romantic story of America’s 
last large-scale lumbering is being written with PIECES OF IRON. 
is marshalling its great lumber-producing units. 
NOWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD has the harvesting of a timber crop reached the high stage of rail- 


road and machine lumbering as that developed in the West in recent years. : 
BUT WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO THE WEST when the forest’s end is reached and the lumber industry 


This will be the fourth of a series of special articles which began in the January, 1923, 


issue of the American Forestry Magazine. 


Other articles of the series which will follow are: 


May—“The Blazed Trail of Forest Depletion,” by Gifford Pinchot 
June—“The Long Haul from the Woods,” by Earl H. Clapp 
July—“The Land Cry Against the Forest,” by P. S. Lovejoy 
August—“The Farm and the Forest,” by Henry S. Graves 
September—‘“Wild Followers of the Forest,” by Aldo Leopold 
October—‘‘The Forests of the World,” by Raphael Zon 
November—“The Coming War for Wood,” by Howard F. Weiss 
December—‘‘Balancing the Forest Ledger,” by William B. Greeley 


DON’T MISS THESE ARTICLES. BETTER 
COPIES NOW TO SEND TO YOUR FRIENDS. 


It is here that the lumber industry 


ORDER SEVERAL EXTRA 
40c. PER COPY, POSTPAID, 








OR $4.00 A YEAR. 














AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 


Washington, D. C. 



































TWO 
WONDERFUL BOOKS 


and the remarkable 


NATURE MAGAZINE 


(ONE YEAR) 


All three for 
$5.00 


These fine books 
are by Charles 
Lathrop Pack, 
President Ameri- 
Tree Asso- 
ciation. Well 
printed; bound in 
selected buckram; 
profusely — allus- 
trated. Easily 
worth twice their 











can 





cost. 


Trees as Good Citizens. A 
complete book about shade 
trees. How to identify, select, 
plant, grow, and care for them. 
Suggestions for Roads of Re- 
membrance and Memorial 
Trees. <A practical as well as 
romantic book. Many illustra- 
tions in natural colors, half- 
tone, and line. Necessary to 
every home owner, every lover 
of trees, every educator, every 
student. This book alone, $2.00. 

The School Book of Forestry. 
Should be in every home and 
school. Tells the story of our 
forests, past and present. How 
forests protect civilization; 
their commercial value ; trees in 
wood lots; conservation of for- 
ests and timber. Forest knowl- 
edge in a nutshell. This book 
alone, $1.00. 

Nature Magazine. A new 
monthly magazine devoted to 
birds, flowers, plants, animals, 
fish, and all the lore of the out- 
of-doors, and nature photog- 


raphy. Beautifully and _ pro- 
fusely illustrated. Necessary 


for every man, Woman, and 


child desiring knowledge of 
nature. Regular price, 25c per 
copy. 


Send No Money. Ask us to 
send books and magazine on 
approval. If they please you, 
remit—otherwise return. 


Order NOW from :— 


American Tree Association 
1214 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C 
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NATIONAL FORESTS NOW IN 
ELEVEN EASTERN STATES 


The annual report of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission shows results of 
10 years’ progress in developing our East- 
ern National Forests. 

Over 2,000,000 acres have already been 
acquired for forests in II 
Eastern States during the ten years that 
this Commission has functioned. Of this 
area, the report states, 440,000 are 
in the White Mountains, 74,000 in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, and 1,640,000 in the 
southern Appalachians and the Ozarks. 
Although the greater part of this land has 
been recently cut-over and has no timber 


immediately salable, the income for the last 


by purchase 


acres 


three years has averaged more than $100,- 
000 a year, of which more than one-third 
has been turned over to the States. 

The also attention to 
value of forests for recreation 
the extensive use that is being made of 
An additional use to 
which Federal areas are put is for 
breeding wild game. There are now 10,000 
white-tail deer on the White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest and 2,000 on the Pisgah; elk 
have been placed on several and 
buffalo on one. On the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Forest, in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, more than 30 bears were killed dur- 
Many of the streams 


the 
and 


report calls 


these 
them by tourists. 
these 


torests 


ing the past season. 
have been stocked with fish. 
Attention is called in the report to the 


continued decline in the cut of eastern tim- 
ber, a billion feet having been shipped to 
the Atlantic Coast from the Pacitic the last 
year. As the eastern timber is cut, there 
is an enormous and continuously increasing 
area of cut-over waste and unproductive 
which 


forest land, the total area of now 


amounts to more than 200 million acres. 
The means employed by State, Federal, and 
private agencies for making this land again 
productive are regarded as being entirely 
inadequate. While, in the opinion of the 
Commission, the present area of the East- 
ern National Forests is too small to con- 
tribute materially to the timber supply, it is 
believed that one of the most substantial 
the Eastern National 
Forests are at present making and will con- 
future 


contributions which 
tinue to make toward assuring a 
timber supply is their value as demonstra- 
tion forests in directing the efforts of pri- 
vate owners. Owners of 316,000 acres of 
privately owned lands within the purchase 
units are now protecting their lands and 
holding them with the object of securing 
future cuttings of timber from the second 
growth. This action is the direct result of 
the influence of the Government’s policy in 
handling the near-by national forest lands. 

The Commission urges in its report that 
appropriations be resumed on their pre- 
war basis, in order that the purchase of 
lands for National Forests may be extended 


to other Eastern States. 











A 
Book 
For 
Tree 


Lovers 


other State in the Union. 
landed, and still survive. 


unromantic development will enjoy the book. 
Post. 


914 Fourteenth Street 








Historic Trees of Massachusetts 





Trees have ever been connected with human history. Historic trees 
_are those beneath or near which events of continuing interest in the life of 
State or Nation have occurred. Massachusetts has more of them than any 
Some of them were standing before the Pilgrims 
Mr. Simmons describes them all, and shows most 
of them in the photographs that illustrate the volume. 
“The title of the book suggests a topic of purely local interest. 


militates against the volume, it is unfortunate, for any outdoor enthusiast, any lover of 
nature, anyone with an affectionate regard for trees, and even the sober historian of America’s 


graphs that delight the eye, and effect an emotional response. L bered 
volume has been listed in trade journals as an example of beautiful bookmaking. 


All Orders to THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 





$4.00 
A 


Copy 


Postpaid 


In so far as this suggestion 


The illustrations are clear sepia-toned photo- 
It may be whispered that this 
—Chicago 


Washington, D. C. 









































An Unusual Offer 6vo1 set of 





VERY ONE who loves the out-of- 

doors will be interested in this oppor- 

tunity. No other author quite ap- 
proximates the style and charm ot Ernest 
Thompson Seton. A new achievement in 
the art of bookmaking—that of the al- 
chemic gold process—has made possible a 
binding that conforms entirely with the 
cheerful style of the writing, and with the 
unique illustrations. Mr. Seton, himself, 
has drawn the unique pictures from w hich 
the publishers have made the gold stamping. 
Thus, the personality of this outdoor genius 
is beautifully expressed on the outside of 
his books, before a single one is opened. 

Books that hold the mysterious thrill of 
the forest—that make you breathe the pine- 
scented air—hear the swish of green trees— 
and revel in the wonders of the woods as 
you enjoy the stirring, true stories of ani- 
mals and the Great Outdoors! Read the 
dramatic story of the dogs who lived double 
lives of peacefulness by day and murder by 
night. Make the acquaintance of Coaly, 
the beautiful outlaw horse that would not 
be tamed by man. Follow the amazing 
history of a super-intelligent wolf, who 
evaded capture for five years and killed at 
least one doe every day. 

Interwoven with the dramatic incidents 
of the narratives are hundreds of details 
of camp craft. The great outdoors is for 
everybody who enjoys his or her 
life to the fullest. The wonder- 
fully attractive books of Ernest 
Thompson Seton are for boys 
and girls and all the older folks 
who are boys or girls at heart. 
Now, with some of the most 
interesting and profusely il- 
strated books ever published 
you can bring the outdoors 
right into your home, and 
keep it there, to fly to at 
will, far from routine 
cares and troubles. 

The special binding, the 


cheerful style of the 
writing, the hundreds 


of unique illustrations 
all combine to make 
a set of books that 
you and your family 
will always value. 
Nearly every page 
has its own special 
illustration ; bunny 
plays dead, the cub 
climbs a tree, how 


Send the 


coupon 
today 
for 
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Ernest Thompson Seton 


pen pictures run all through his books. 
These are as quaint and full-flavored with 
the outdoors as are his word pictures. The 
newest book from his pen is included in 


to lay a fire, footprints of griz- 


zlies, ete. 


camp 


Dr. Frank Crane Says 


this set— WOODLAND TALES — this 

“T have turned to the livest man I know. volume alone has 100 drawings by the 
He has lived much outdoors, knows the author. TWO LITTLE SAVAGES has 
birds, beasts, and, as Saint Francis of 300 drawings. And all have hali-tone en- 
Assisi would say, ‘Our brother the sun gravings and pen-and-ink drawings of 
and our sisters the winds and woods.’ He every outdoor subject—from grizzly bears 


is Ernest Thompson Seton.” to Indian Wigwams. 
The Beloved 
Author 


Seton is univer- 
sally beloved because 
he has the unusual : Ps : Wey 
gift of doing three Z 

things well: he ranean 
entertains, he di- 
verts, he in- 
structs. And 

in addition 
he is a 





These are not 
ordinary books. 
They are printed 
on rich soft pa- 
per, with deep, 

generous mar- 

gins and 


1450 Illustrations 


ag Over 
= ~ Drawn from Nature 
so lias by the Author. 









Mr. 








































most en- open 
gaging Clear 
artist. ty pe. 
His Nearly 
every 

page has 

a whimsi- 


cal illustra- 
tion. The 
art of books 
knows noth- 
ing quite so 
fascinating as 
this. In his won- 
derfully refresh- 
ing style Mr. 
Seton makes you 
_ _ feel that you are 
living in the ever-fas- 
cinating wilds. You 
breathe the pine-scented air 
j and listen to the rustling of 
‘ green trees and enjoy the ro- 
if mantic mystery of outdoors to 
y the fullest. 
y It has been years since you could buy 
such beautiful books at such a remarkably 
_ low price. We will quickly dispose of the 
few sets we are now placing on sale. TO- 
DAY is the time to order, if you want to benefit 
by this special price. Don’t wait until the edition 
is gone. There are only a few, and they must go to 
those who order first. 


Send No Money 


Just mail the coupon and we will send a complete 
set to you on approval. Keep the books for five 
days—look them over—admire their make-up—browse 
through them—enjoy them, then decide whether or 





















not you will keep them. But don’t decide until you 
have first examined the books in your own home for 
‘ive Days Free. 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO. 


Dept. 1623 Garden City New York 


I DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO., Dept. 1623, Garden City, New York 

i Please send me for FREE examination the 6-volume set of 
# Ernest Thompson Seton. I will return them within five 

1 days if I am not entirely satisfied. Otherwise I will remit 
# $1.00 in five days and $2.00 a month for only five months 
! thereafter, in accordance with your special low price, or 

- claim a 5% discount for cash. 


4 Address 














SLEEP on AIR 


«—iA— 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 








COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


NOT A FILTHY SWEAT-BOX SLEEP- 
ING BAG but an IDEAL, outdoor bed 
with air mattress and pillow enclosed within 


a waterproof felt-lined cover. Weighs 12 


pounds and packs 8x 8x 25 in. 
RECOMMENDED and APPROVED 
by Forest, Reclamation, and Geodetic 
Service of the U. S. Government 

Metropolitan products have stood the test 
for 40 years and are recommended by 
thousands of reliable campers, woodsmen, 
automobilists, and fishermen for quality and 
durability. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Write today for latest catalogue 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS COMPANY 
105 Marble Street ATHOL, MAss. 














“Our entire family enjoys reading AMER- 
and we would dislike to be 
Shafer. 


ICAN FORESTRY, 


without it.”—John 




























e ° 
Quality Fruit 
is obtained by the right combination 
of good nursery stock and knowing 
how. You must know—What Makes 
a Good Tree; What Varieties Suc- 
ceel in Your Climate; How to Pre- 
pare the Ground; Where, When, and 
How to Plant; How to Prune 
Newly-set Trees, etc. 

Write today for our 


NEW CATALOG—FREE 


Experienced planters and horticul- 
turists say it is, “Sincere, ‘Authori- 
tative,” ““Compact,”’ ‘‘Meaty,” “Most 
Attractive, Instructive, Convincing,” 
“A Real Service to Prospective 
Planters.” 

Buyers of our fruit trees and plants 
will receive free our S8o-page Inside 
Facts of Profitable Fruit Growing 
price to others, 10 cents. cag wh 
ties say it is “Most Practical,’’ ‘“Con- 
cise,” “Reliable,” “Helpful,” ‘Up- 
to-date Guide to Fruit Growing.” 

Purchasers of ornamentals receive 
free our 50 page, How to Beautify 
Your Home Grounds. Price to others, 
to cents. It tells how to plan, how 
to plant, prune, and care for shade 
trees, shrubs, vines, roses, etc. 

We expect our customers 
to say as so many do, ‘“‘Your 
trees are the best I ever re- 
ceived, better than others that 
cost more.” 





Growing oo sinciian 
NEOSHO 


NURSERIES~CO 


322 FOREST ST. 


NEOSHO,MO. 
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SAVING THE REDWOODS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


The annual report of the Save the Red- 


woods League, just from the press, marks 


substantial progress. During the past year 


2,000 acres of the redwood forests were res- 


cued from destruction and will be 


served for the enjoyment of future genera- 


pre- 


tions. 

the 
1922 are the following: 
State Forestry 
the Humboldt 
containing more than 


Important developments in move- 
ment during 
under the 


first unit of 


Establishment, 
Board, of the 
State Redwood Park, 
2,000 acres. 

State High- 
timber on rights 


Determination of policy by 
Commission whereby 
through the Redwood Belt will be 
The gift by the Lagoon Lumber 
along the 
Eureka 


way 
of way 
preserved. 
Company of a stretch of timber 
projected State Highway north of 
is in accord with this policy. 
Action by the Concatenated 
Hoo-Hoo, the 
ternal organization, approving the purchase 
and establishment of a Hoo-Hoo Redwood 


Order of 


national lumbermen’s fra- 


first of a series of 


will be pre- 


Grove. This is the 
groves which, it is expected, 


served by various fraternal societies of the 


nation. 

The league has been in touch with the 
county boards of supervisors and with citi- 
zens in the counties containing the red- 


woods, to the end that local action may pre- 
serve some of these trees. 

In regard to the Redwood National Park, 
Assistant Director Horace M. Albright, of 
the National Park Service, was this sum- 
mer detailed by Directer Stephen T. Mather 
to make an extensive study of the problem 
and was in frequent conference with officers 
of the league. Action by Congress on this 
subject is hoped for soon. 








Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to Jy 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. ‘Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction. Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes lessspacethamatray. Sent FREE trial. 
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Send for FREE catalog showing 
details covering nam+s of your 

best prospect customers. 
unts an e given on 
thousands of didereat Mae Mailing Lists. 


99% Guarant 


a — of 


Ross-could Co 2" St. Louis 
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DECLINE IN LUMBER OUTPUT 


There and 
Steady decline in our national output of 
lumber from about 46,000,000,000 board feet 
in 1906 to less than 34,000,000,000 board feet 
in 1920, according to the Forest Service. 
The the 
and the increase in population have resulted 


has been a marked fairly 


decline in production of lumber 
in a striking drop in the per capita con- 
sumption of lumber—from over 500 board 
feet per person in 1906 to about 320 board 


feet in 1920. 


“IT want to congratulate you on the ex- 
cellent appearance and subject matter in the 
the The 


the illustrations 


December issue of magazine. 


articles are most timely and 
"Nelson C. 


most attractive. Brown. 








SPIDER KILLS SNAKE 


snake, is 


This spider, which caught a 
of the black and yellow kind common in 


country regions among bushes or along 
the roadside. This particular spider was 
very large, being about 2% inches long, 
including the legs. The web was about 
20 inches across and stretched across an 
open space between a fence and some 
bushes. The web was very light, but 
strong, and was made in a flat circle 


with the spider in the center at all times, 
head as shown in_ illus- 
The the common 


variety, 


with his down, 
snake was of 
brown about 6 inches 
'4 inch,thick, which subsists on bugs, 
ders, etc. This snake was in a bush over 
the web and on seeing the spider, decided 
to drop on the latter or knock him from 
the web and then catch him when he fell 
to the ground. 

3ut his plans were clearly a_ failure, 
for when he dropped he missed the spi- 
der and became entangled in the 
Like a flash the spider was upon him, and 
wound many yards of web around the 
intruder, thus holding him fast. The spi- 
der afterwards killed the prisoner with 
his bites and then sucked his blood.— 
H. E. Zimmerman. 


tration. 


long and 


spi- 


web. 
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NEW ENGLAND BANK AIDS WOOD. 


LOT OWNERS 
An important step has been taken by the 
Federal Land Bank of 
Massachusetts, to encourage 


ficials of the 
Springfield, 
the practice of forestry by farmers, through 
securing a more accurate knowledge of the 
contents of their standing timber. Wood- 
lots of pine or hardwoods are considered 
farm a con- 
The ability 
stumpage 


by these officials as giving a 


siderably increased loan value. 
of the farmer to secure a fair 
price for his timber when he sells it is thus 
of direct interest in administernig Federal 
loans. 

To enable woodland owners to estimate 
the contents of their 
translate a flat price offered by purchasers 
for the entire lot into the true price per 


feet on the bank 


own timber and to 


1,000 board stump, the 
has put out a cruising stick for measuring 
the contents of standing trees. By holding 
this stick horizontally against the tree at 
4% feet from the ground, the diameter at 
that point can be The 
stick, held in a vertical position, when dis- 
tant 59 feet the tree, indicates the 
number of 16-foot logs which it contains up 
to any bole. Then, 
under the corresponding diameter and log 
length, the volume of the tree is read from 


measured. same 


from 


given point on the 


the values placed on the stick. 
With this stick a 
with a little care, arrive at within 5 to Io 


woodlot owner can, 
per cent of the actual sawed contents of his 
standing timber. 

A second stick is supplied, on which is 
values of the international 
This can be used to scale 


printed the 
14-inch log rule. 
the board-foot contents of sawed logs, or, 
if desired, to estimate the contents of any 
log in a standing tree, by determining first 
by eye the diameter inside bark of the small 
end of the log. 
The general 
owners 


adoption by farmers and 


woodlot of the use of this stick 
would go far toward putting their wood- 
lots on a more practical basis as the pro- 


ducers of crops of timber for profit. 


LUMBER FOR CRATES AND BOXES 


Approximately 16 per cent of our lumber 
goes into crates and boxes, according to 
the Forest Service. The failure of con- 
tainers in shipment results in enormous an- 
New and valuable information 
how the 


nual losses. 
on the 
requisite strength can be secured with more 
material has been re- 
Forest Products 


causes of weakness and 
economical use of 
cently obtained by the 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. 


“T wish to congratulate you on the Janu- 
ary number of AMERICAN Forestry. It is a 
fine piece of work.”—A. W. Schorger. 


“T think our magazine is mighty good.”— 
D. Blakely Hoar. 


“AMERICAN Forestry is of great help and 
inspiration to all of us.”—Charles L. Clark. 


FORESTRY FILM SHOWS WORK IN 
NEBRASKA SANDHILLS 


The transformation of 200,000 acres of 


waste lands, in the sandhill section of west- 
ern Nebraska, into a thriving National For 
est is the thrilling told in a new 
motion picture, “Foresting a Desert.” The 
efforts of the Forest 


story 
film visualizes the 
Service to replenish Uncle Sam’s vanish- 
ing timber resources and proves the prac- 
ticability of a forest crop for the utilization 
of waste lands. 

The story begins with the advent of the 
early pioneers, who, weary of the Overland 
Trail and the lumbering prairie schooner, 
built homes of sod and grazed their herds 
upon the sunbaked sandhill range. Scenes 
carry on to the motoring prairie rancher of 
today. An exciting moment shows the for- 
est builders fighting a raging prairie fire in 
a desperate effort to prevent the flames 
from reaching the new man-made timber 
reserve. 

Scientific practices employed in 
growing the millions of young pines and 


nursery 


planting them at the rate of 75,000 trees a 
day are included. “Foresting a Desert” 
will be loancd free, for short periods, by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, or copies may be purchased at the cost 


of printing. The film is one reel in length. 

















ROOT-GROWN PITCHER 


Henry Schoenborn, of Oregon City, 
Oregon, while making a road on his farm 
near the city, grubbed out a root that had 
grown in the shape of a pitcher. It has 
a well formed handle, is hollow, and 
holds about a quart of water. It is 12 
inches high, round shaped, and flat on the 
bottom.—H. E. Zimmerman. 
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MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 


Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 


tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
\ssociation to perpetuate its memory., 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 








8 
Orchids occ i in 


we collect, 
import, grow, sell, and export this class of 
plants exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
of Orchids may be had on application. Also 
ae list of freshly imported unestablished 
Orchids. 

LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers and Importers Summit, N. J. 








TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :: SPRUCE 
CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. H. 








EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


™ North-Eastern 


Forestry Company 
NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 














Pant : asunialk iy 














TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“QUALITY FIRST” 

Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
Tree Seedsmen 


Atlanta, Georgia. Established 1897 





























1305 E STREET, NW. 
WASHINGTON,D.. 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS 
AND 


[ILLUSTRATORS 





3 COLor Process WorK 
ELECTROTYPES 


SUPERIOR QUALITY | 
& SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 











“I was much pleased with the February 
number of AMERICAN Forestry. It 
better and better. I think the February 
number is one of the best we have had in 
I like your new paper and 


gets 


several years. 
your new type.”—Charles Lathrop Pack. 


“IT was very glad to note the splendid 
improvement in your organization and feel 
sure that your plans are going to be a won- 
derful help in the future success of the 
AMERICAN Forestry magazine.’—Joseph P. 


Smith. 





FORESTRY TRAINING 
In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 





A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 





Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000-acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 








AMERICAN FORESTRY 


SPORTSMEN STRONGLY ENDORSE 
FOREST FIRE PREVENTION 


Under the joint auspices of the North 
Carolina Forestry Association and the State 
Geological Economic Survey, the 
twelfth annual Forestry Convention was 
held at Pinehurst, North Carolina, January 
23 and 24. 

The general subject considered was “The 
Protection of Forests and Wild Life,” se 
lected with the object of helping forward 
the movement, which has recently been re- 
vived, for the establishment State 
Game Commission and a State-wide game 
law. Major Goldman, of the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey, stated that fires not only 
destroy young growth, but eliminate game, 
often destroying it entirely in large con- 
Fire invariably drives it out 


and 


of a 


flagrations. 
to unburned 
concentrated that there is not sufficient food 


areas, where it becomes so 
to support it, and disease and death are the 
results. While fires remove the cover which 
protects game and other wild life from its 
natural enemies, it also destroys the nests 
and nesting places of many birds. 

Mr. Bailey T. 


organized 


Groome, secretary of the 
State Fish 
Development brought very 
clearly the community of interests of the 


and 
out 


recently Game 


League, 


foresters and sportsmen and pleaded for 
the active co-operation of the former in 
State-wide law which 


securing a game 


should include a commission and game 
wardens, a gun and rod license, a bag limit, 
and provision for fish hatcheries. 

Major Goldman, replying to questions re- 
garding the effect of forest fires on fish in 
the streams, said that the fish were injured 
by the removal of the shade, by the ashes 
run into the streams, by subsequent rains, 
by the increased temperature of the water, 
and by the drying up of streams. 

Mr. F. W. Reed, Assistant U. S. Forester 
in charge of the National Forests of the 
East, stated that the prevention of annual 
burning is doing as much to bring the trout 
back as is the getting rid of dynamiters and 


hog-fishermen. 


EASTERN LUMBER CUT DECREASES 


The cut of lumber is decreasing in all the 
Eastern States; in practically every State 
west of the Great Plains it is increasing, 
the Forest The principal 
source of softwood for the entire 
nation will soon have shifted to the west 
coast, and the average freight cost paid by 


Service. 


Says 


lumber 


the home builder or manufacturer will have 
advanced to a new and higher level. 





Before You Leave a Camp Fire 
Be Sure It’s Out 











ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements of 
foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters. This 
privilege is also extended to foresters, lum- 
bermen, and woodsmen who want positions, 
or to persons having employment to offer 
such foresters, lumbermen, or woodsmen. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE FORESTER, at present employed 
by a Timber and Land Development Company, 
desires position as Forester or Superintendent 
on Private Estate, or in Park work. Experienced 
in Tree Planting and Pruning, the handling of 
Shrubbery, Fire Protection, and Logging opera- 
tions. A willing worker, as well as equipped to 
direct others. 30x 4060, care AMERICAN 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 

(9-11-22 


FORESTER, with ten years’ experience as tech- 


nical assistant and forest supervisor, now in 
charge of western National Forest, desires to 
make connection with commercial organization 
with opportunity of improving present position. 
Address Box 4065, care AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 
FORESTER—Experienced graduate, eight years 


state forest management, five years’ nursery and 
landscape practice. Agricultural and _horticul- 
tural training on farm and orchard. Prepared to 
get results from stock, fruit, or forest. Can 
teach or practice. Box 4070, care AMERICAN 
FORESTRY, Washington, D. C. (10-12-22) 


GRADUATE FORESTER, with six years of both 
technical and practical experience in all phases 
of Forest work, is open to change of employment. 
Best of references can be furnished. Address 
Box 4075, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 


EXPERT TREE SURGEON, also some knowl- 
edge of Landscape, wishes position on private 
estate steady year around. Can handle men. 


At present employed by a Landscape and For- 
ester Co. Can furnish best references. Address 
Box 4085, care AMERICAN FORESTRY. 
Washington, D. C 


YOUNG MAN, 21 years old, high school grad- 
uate, and at present employed as district school 
teacher, desires Forestry work with a lumber 
company or private estate for summer vacation 
and longer if work is satisfactory. The best of 
references. Box 4090, care AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTRY, Washington, D. C. (2-4-23) 


WANTED, to communicate with party interested 
in Forestry to act as financial partner in de- 
veloping some large tract. of cheap land, must 


have sufficient capital, would accept straight 
salary, large fruit or farm proposition con- 
sidered. Have made this my life work and 
study, short course graduate, several years’ ex- 
perience, logging, road-making, pruning, man- 
ager 1,500 acre farm, orchard and _ forest 
combined. Address Box 4095, care AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, 
D.C. (2-4-23) 
WANTED 
SOLICITOR for reputable Tree Surgery Com- 


pany, vicinity of New York City. Address Box 
5010, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (3-5-23) 





YOU use the FORESTS— 


When you build a HOME. When you drive an AUTOMOBILE. 
When you eat a MEAL. When you ride on a TRAIN. 

When you read a NEWSPAPER. When you go to the MOVIE, 

When you go CAMPING or HUNTING. When you build a FIRE. 


In hundreds of other things you do, you use the forest—every day—in one form or another. Abundant 
forests stand for a better America, a higher standard of living, happier and more prosperous homes, a greater 
outdoors, better fishing and hunting, more beautiful roads, more wild flowers and wild life—for all that makes 
for a better, cleaner, and healthier life. 


YOU, Mr. American Citizen, are using your FOREST CAPITAL more than four times faster than 
: BB — If you handled your BANK ACCOUNT in that manner, what would you leave your 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO HELP PERPETUATE THE FOREST? 
YOU CAN HELP. It will take only a few minutes of your time. Urge your friends to become mem- 


bers of the American Forestry Association, which stands for the protection and perpetuation of American 
forests in a sane, conscientious way. It is the least you can do to HELP KEEP FORESTS OUTDOORS 


AND IN. 
DO THIS FOR YOUR FRIENDS, YOURSELF, AND YOUR CHILDREN. 
IN RETURN, they will receive AMERICAN FORESTRY which will interest and enlighten their whole 


CLIP THE APPLICATION BLANK ON PAGE 178 
AND MAKE IT COUNT FOR A MEMBER 











Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Membership? 


In This Why go to a book store for what you read? Whether it be fiction, technical, 
Age’ educational, or scientific, your Association will get the books for you at a dis- 

ge count of 10%. The books will be delivered to your home by prepaid parcel- 
of Saving post. 


Break the Backbone of Your Costs 


and give us a list of the books you want. 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP 


ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


914 Fourteenth Street N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Yale School of 


Forestry 
Established in 1900 





4A Graduate Department of Yale 
University 
The two years’ technical course 


prepares for the general practice of 
forestry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 


Special op Saari in all branches 
of forestry fo 

Advanced i Research Work. 

For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 
particularly tropical America, a 
course is offered in 

Tropical Forestry. 


Lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 


Special Students. 


A field course of eight weexs in the 
summer is available for those not 
prepared for or who do not wish to 
take the technical courses. 


For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Director of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 


New York State 
College of 


Forestry 


at Syracuse University, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Special opportunities are offered 
for graduate work in addition to 
the regular four-year undergraduate 
courses. These special courses lead 
to the degrees of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, vemet of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Economics. A four-year 
course in Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
ture and a short course = spring 
in Dry-kiln Engineering and Lumber 
Grading are also given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, a 
modern pulp mill, a well-equipped 
sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, 
the biological laboratories, and an ex- 
cellent reference library offer unusual 
opportunities for investigative work. 

Address 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 








| HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 





WO thousand acfes, ten years 

under management on a sus- 
tained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling and marketing annually 
carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the forest nursery. 


Specialized graduate training or 
research leading to the degree of 
Master of Forestry in the following 
fields: Silviculture and Management, 
Operation of Timberlands, Wood 
Technology, Forest Entomology, 
Dendrology, and (in co-operation 
with the: Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration) the 
Lumber Business. 





For further information address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 














Department of Forestry 


Ge 


Pennsylvania 


State College 





NDERGRADUATE course in 

ni ype covering four years 

of college work leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Thorough and practical training 
for government, state, and private 
forestry. es aman for special 
work in lumbering and wood-using 
industri 

Students are required to spend six 
weeks in camp in the woods at the 
end of Freshman year, eight weeks 
in a Lumber Camp at the end of 
Seppeteers year, and the last eight 

weeks of Senior year in the southern 
forests for practical work. 

Students from other states will be 
allowed to enter provided there is no 
four-year forestry course given in 
their state. 





For further information address 
Department of Forestry 
The Pennsylvania State College 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 


Maintained by State 
and Nation 


HE FORESTRY DE- 

PARTMENT offers a four 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry. 


Opportunities for full techni- 
cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the northeastern 
States and Canada. 


Complete undergraduate course 
in Pulp and Paper Making. 


For Catalog and further information 
= eae 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
Professor of Forestry — 














PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 


Four-Year Course, with oppor- 
General | 


Forest Ranger Course, of high- | 


school grade, covering one 
year of eight months. 


Special Short Course, covering 


twelve weeks, designed for ie 


those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its Uses 
is given by corr ence, 
for which a nominal charge 
is made. 


For further particulars address 


Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho | 
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